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ABSTRACT 
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intellectual, social, and emotional elements of learning are 
addrei.sed including the need to expand the notion of learning and 
individual philosophy, practice, and transformation. The final 
chapter urges educators and institutions to: (1) provide visionary, 
persistent, and pervasive Leadership; (2) promote student involvement 
in learning; (3) develop learning communities; (4) enhance the 
educational climate of residence halls; and (5) intentionally 
influence the socialization of faculty and student affairs 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The need to focus on holistic leamin>^~-lhe integration of 
intellectual, social, and emotional aspects of undergraduate 
student learning — has been voiced periodically throughout 
the last half-centuty (American Council on Hducation 1949; 
Boyer 1987; Brown 1972; Miller and Prince 1976; Williamson 
1957). Recent research t)n student experience and college 
impact has prov ided additional fuel to these arguments 
(Astin 1984. 1993: Pa.scarella and Terenzini 1991; Springer el 
al. 1995; Tinto 1993. for e.xample). The roles of faculty' and 
student affairs profe.ssionals have become so disparate that 
neither focus on student learning to their fullest extent. Each 
focuses on a part of the whole, but in .so d<4ng .students' 
education becomes only the .sum of its paii.s, not more. 

Furthermore, higher education ha.s struggled for a long 
lime with the increasing fragmentation of the learning 
process, of disciplines and knc^wledge. of the admini.straiive 
.structure, and <tf community. .Strong cultural force.s have 
acted as harriers to efforts al reforming and transforming 
higher education, but now forces within and out of higher 
education have gathered that are exerting tremendous pre.s- 
SLire on the entire enterpri.se. The.se include the growing 
body of re.search linking intellectual, .social, and emotional 
processes, a continuing {paradigm .shift in the .social .sciences 
and education, the emergence of di.seiplines that incorporate 
the impact of . social proce.sses and issue.s of affect (women's 
.studies; pan-African .studies; gay. ie.sbian, and bisexiuil stud- 
ies). continuing reform efforts (l<;uil quality management, 
general eciiicaiion, and core curriculum reemergence), and 
external pre.s.suies (the accountability movement, mandated 
outcomes a.s.se.ssmeni. and financial cutbacks at the .state and 
feder.il levels). The lieed for reform is clear. 

What does research say about the relationship among 
the intellectual, social, and emotional elements of 
student learning? 

'Praditional literature regarding college .students' intellectual, 
.social, and emotional developtiient is dominated by three 
underlying as.sumptions: .student affairs profe,s.sionals deal 
.solely with .social and emoiicMial development: faculty deal 
.solely with intellectual development; and the ways to inte- 
grate intellectual, social and emotional development are hy 
linking in-cla.ss and out-of-class experiences and hy linking 
student affairs professionals and faculty. This report view.s 
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the intellectual, social, and emotional di\ ide from a broader 
and more indusi> e pers[x?ctive which recognizes that student 
learning can and should be integrated in additional ways. 

A growing literature base reinforces the fact that cogni- 
tive*, social, and emotional pr(x:esses are inextricably linked. 
For example, recent theories of cognitive development. 
esjx,‘cially Baxter Magolcia (1992. 1995), Belenky et al. 

(1986), and Gilligan ( 1982), clearly acknowledge the role 
played by social context and interpersonal relationships. It 
also is recognized that learning is facilitated or hampered by 
emotions (Boekacns 1993; Goleman 1995). that emotions 
drive learning and menioiy (.Sylvester 199^), and that 
clepres,sed mood slates often correlate with decreased moti- 
vation in the cla.ssroom (Peterson and .Seligman 198-*). 

What can individual faculty and student affairs 
professionals do to enhance holistic learning? 

IVaditional educational practices, especially leaching peda- 
gogies that relleci the dominance of and reliance on lecture 
as the sole method of classroom instruction, dearly are 
under attack (Freire 1978; Giroux 1983; Schniedewind and 
Davidson 1987), In their place have proliferated such inter- 
related philosc)phies. pedagogies, and practices as liberation 
theoiA’ (Freire 1970; McClaren and Leonard 1993; Shor 1992), 
const nidi vi.si j>edagogy (Brooks and Brooks 1993). adopting 
a critical cultural perspective (Rhoads and Black 1995). and 
colIahorati^'c learning (Bruffee 1987, 1993; Gahelnick et al. 
1990; Goodsell et al. 1992). Tlie.se praciice.s challenge the 
traditional models ofteiiching and learning becau.se they 
acknowledge, acldre.ss, and make use of soci.al and emotion- 
al influences on learning. By changing the nature of autliori- 
ty in learning experiences or by Imnging the personal 
experiences of .students to liear on a tojiic, the.se practices 
hold tremendous potential for re.siiaping indi\idual practice 
and. in turn, higher education. 

A basic premi.se of liberation theory is that society's cul- 
tural system perpeluaies power relationships and holds peo- 
ple (and groups) in place like an invi.sihle weh (I'rcire 1970). 
ITeire argued that the educational system must lie 
iran.sfoniied through j>raxis. which is “rellection and action 
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upon the world in order to transform it” (Freire 1970. p. 36). 
Consiaictivist pedagogy is based on the premise that teach- 
ers “must provide a learning environment where students 
search for meaning, appreciate uncertainty, and inquire 
res[X)nsibly’’ (Jackson 1993, p. vO. It recognizes that empha- 
sis on performance and giving the right answers results in 
little long-term recall, whereas a focus on learning results in 
greater long-term understanding and ability to use the con- 
cepts and information out of the cla.ssroom (Katz 1985). 
Constmetivist pedtigogy helps students “to take responsibili- 
ty for their own learning, to be autonomous thinkers, to 
develop integrated understandings of concepts, and to 
pose — and seek to answer — important questions** (Brooks 
and Brooks 1993. p- 13). 

,Siniilarly, adopting a critical culiuial perspective recog- 
nizes the .strength and eml^eddedne.ss of the current culture 
and sulx:ullures (Rhoads and Black 1995). I his per.speciive 
fcxiuires that the underlying assumpikms of our current sys- 
tem of higher education be identified, analyzed, and 
changed if cffecti\ e and lasting change is to occur regarding 
student letirning. Fducaiors — both faculty and student affairs 
professionals — must examine llieir a.ssumpiions and values, 
as well as how they are put into practice. 

Collaborative learning .strategies enhance learning hy 
acti\'cly incorporating .social and affecti\e dynamics between 
.students and between students and faculty. Such strategies 
are based upon ilie idea that accjuiring and creating knowl- 
edge is an acii\ e social prtx e.ss students need to practice: it 
is not a process in which students are spectators sitting pa.s- 
si\ely in a lecture hall (Bruffee 198-i, 1993b 

What can institutions do to enhance hoUstic learning? 

Implications for institutions moving towLird deve|c)ping an 
ethos of holi.siic learning include pros'iding visionaiy. persis- 
lenl, and penash e leadership: promoting student involve- 
ment in learning: dewloping learning communities: 
enhancing the educational climate of re.sidence halls; and 
intenti(^nally influencing the socialization of faculty and stu- 
dent affairs- professionals. 

IV'rsi.sient leadership is rec}uired becau.se cultures them- 
selves are quite persistent (Kuh 199.3a: Schein 1985). and 
pen asive leadership implies both tlial the leadership of the 
iasiiuition mast be seen as petAading the in.siiiution and ihal 
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nuillipic loadcrji supporting unci pushing the transfomiution 
musi come* from lIuougluHU the instiUrticMi and its hierarchy. 
Methods to promote student involvement include expanding 
the number ot leadership roles on campus, creating environ- 
ments and situations in which all students have opportunities 
to participate and contril^uie, fostering and rewarding stu- 
dent-initiated opportunities, and providing formal and infor- 
mal awards for im'olvemeni (Kuh, Schuh, and W'hiit 1991 ). 

The development of learning communities recjuires col- 
laboration bct\^•ecn traditional faculty and .student affairs 
areas and, in doing .so, breaks down many of the harriers to 
enhancing students’ hoILstic learning. Student.s in learning 
communities provide social. cnKJtional. and intellectual sup- 
pt)it for each other's learning, and learning communities are 
ideal pUu es in which faculty memlx^rs may implement col- 
laborative learning strategies. 

Institutions also must pay closer attention to the cultural 
.socialization and (.nientation of its members, Institutions can 
influence the socialization (jf faculty and student affairs pro- 
fessionals through teaciiing-assisianT training programs, .stu- 
dent affairs graduate preparatic)n programs, and ongoing 
professional .staff training. 
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FOREWORD 



Over the years, as dearly described in this report, a signifi- 
cant body of research has given evidence to the impact of 
colleges on students when there is a clear integration of 
intellectual, emotional, and social development. In the inte- 
grative studies by both Feldman and Newcomb (1969) and 
Terenzini and Pascarella (199D the conclusions were the 
same: Those institutions that carefully choreographed cogni- 
tive or intellectual development with the affective or emo- 
tional development and the interpersonal or social 
development had the greatest impact on their students. 

There are a numl:)er of rea.sons why the environment of 
higher education imstiiuiions, especially the larger institutions, 
have perpetuated a separation of the intellectual develop- 
ment objectives from the emotional and social development 
objectives. Significantly contributing to this division are: 

• Organizcitioual stnicture: Over the years, most institu- 
tions have .separated the academic, teaching and research 
activities from the oui-of-dassroom experiences. The 
former are responsible to the pro\x>st or vice president for 
academic affairs; the latter to the \ ice pre.sident for stu- 
dent affairs. Rarely do these two distinct organizational 
areas meet to discu.ss their mutual intere.sts in the total 
education of the students. I'his separation is compound- 
ed by a .separate busine.ss affairs .staff that often manages 
the financial rescnirces of the instiiuiion in a separate 
context than the education mission of both academic 
affairs and .student affairs. 

• Lack of trciwifig: Academic, student, and busine.ss profes- 
.sionals have one thing in common. They have received 
limited formal or on-the-job education concerning the 
developmental theories that underlie areas other than 
their own. As a re.sult of this lack of training, an in.sensi- 
tivity to the importance that different areas have for fulfill- 
ing the education mi.s.sion of the in.siitutkm ma\' develcjp 
and result in an inability to work together in an integra- 
tt\ e proce.ss. 

• Lack of cowmmucation: In .some in.stiiiitions, there is a 
lack of .sen.sitivity and understanding of the importance of 
integrating intellectual, emotional, and .social develop- 
ment. In.stitutions have not formed a communication 
system that will promote continuous di.scussions concern- 
ing ways that eacli area could su[:>port the others. 
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• Lack qfprq/essio?ia/ incenfires: For most institutions, the 
overall reward system, which includes lx)th positive and 
negative reinforcements, does not have incentives tliat 
promote strong, collaborative effoit in bringing together 
the three developmental areas. In a culture that value.s 
specialization, tlie responsibility to promote change 
increasingly rests with the (nerall leadership of the insti- 
tution. 

rhere are a number of rea.sons wh\- in.stiuitions should make 

it pan of their mission to develop a more comprehensive or 

integrative approach to their education proce.ss. 

• Increased educational impact on students: i'he research 
on student learning anti on llie institutions that have the 
greate,st impact on their students demonstrate that there is 
an interrelationship and inierdejiendcncy in the intellectu- 
al. emotional, and .social development of students. 'I'he 
more efforts that are made to get students .■■x..ve\y and 
emotionally inv'olved iti their academic program and to 
relate their academic program to outside the clas.sroom, 
the greater is the overall intellectual achievement of the 
.student. 

• Increased student retention: A .second and v eiy important 
result to hotli institutions and students is that the greater 
the integration of these deveU)pmenial areas, the more 
strongly students are motivated to complete their studies. 
When the academic area is more clos(.*ly linked with over- 
all life objectives and when there is a greater interrela- 
tionship between the academic and s(xial aspects of a 
college education, tlie more likelv’ students will pursue 
tlieir degree program to completion. 

• iireuter social fMtrmony: When .students are actively emo- 
tionally. socially, and intellectually engaged with both 
their academic program ami each other, there develops a 
greater understanding and sensitivity for individual simi- 
larities and differences. The amount of ethnic and gender 
di.seord frecpiently wilne.ssed on the larger college cam- 
pu.ses are .seen far le.ss fre(|uetnly on those eamjxises that 
have developed a tiKMc inlegraletl student developmental 
process. 

• Decreased social deriaihms: 'I’here als(/is a dec rea.se in 
deviant soc ial behavior such as drug and alcohol alni.se 
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when .siudenis develop a stronger sense of self that 
occurs witli an integrated developmental process. 

This report by Patrick G. Lo\'e, profe.ss<ir of higher education 
and student personnel at Kent State Unhersily. and Anne 
Goodsell Love, assistant to the vice president of student 
affairs at The Dniversin' of Akron, comprehensively exam- 
ines the integration of intellectual, .social, and emotional 
.student develoj^menl. The authors pay particular attention 
to both findings of research and the relationship and inter- 
dependency of the.se developmental areas as well as exam- 
ining theoretical itiodels that this research has suppt^ned. 
based upon this careful re\'iew, the authors conclude their 
report by examining the implications to faculty and student 
affairs profe.ssionals and for the institution as a whole. 

L()\ e and Goodsell Lo\ e have developed a report that will 
he veiy useful lo institutions tliat look to dewlop a more 
comprehenshe approacli in their education mi.ssion. What 
is presented here will help de\elop a common understand- 
ing between the academic and .''tudeni affairs disciplines 
promoting inerea.sed communication and ntulual respect for 
the contributions cadi professional .segment makes to the 
integration of these de\elopmental areas into the education 
mission. As this communication process <.levdops. this 
report also will be tiseful in helping to create new w iiys of 
examining dex elopmental issues and how they can con- 
tribute to making intellectual, emotional, and .social eiluca- 
lion objectives a mutual responsihiliiy and a fundamental 
part of the in.stitutioiVs culture. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Series Lditor. 

brofes.sor of 1 ligher Hducation Administration and 
I)irecU)r. KRIC' Clearinghouse on lligiter Lducatioii 
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INTRODUCTION 



The liistory of higher eclucmion in the linitecl Stales is one 
in which tlie inlelleelual. social, and emotional proce.sses of 
college siiidents” exj')crience have grown increasingly segre- 
gated. In colonial colleges, even though the pre.sidem and 
faculty were focused solely on intellectual and montl tlevel- 
opinenl, the I'act that colleges w'ere small, residential com- 
munities and this .small group of individuals was responsible 
for .stiKleni.s' experience contributed to the po.ssibility of 
holistic learning on the part of .students. 

During this cenluiy. howewr. in.stitiitions of higher edu- 
cation have continued to shift tlieir focus primarily to intel- 
lectual development. reIiiK|uishing students* social and 
emotional development to other profe.ssionals and to the 
.students themselves. Kaculiy were finding that lifiie devoted 
to their scholarship was increasingU' rewarded ov er lime 
spent in acti\ ilies such as student ad\ ising. I'hey retreated to 
their offices, cla.ssrooms. and labs, and they also retreated 
from a sense of commitment to .students' noninielleciual 
experiences and devehjpment. The faculty, howes'er. were 
not alone in this emerging .scenario. Students were as active 
a force in bringing ab<fUt this change as faculty, devoting 
much time u> campus activities, aililetics. and their social 
lives (Horowitz 1987). Srudenls increasingly differentiated 
life in the da.ssroom from life beyond the ela.ssroom and 
intellecuial development from the pensonal i.ssues of .social 
and emotional development (['elclman and Newcomb 19(>9). 
For many campu.ses. this trend may be accelerating in the 
1990s. as growing numbers of .siiitlenls work full time or 
part lime, take cla.sses part lime, and ha\ e family respon.si- 
bilities that draw them away from the life of ihe campus. 

The field of siudem affairs emerged and grew .steadily at 
the turn of the 20lh century as the trend for faculty research 
accelerated and tlie numbers of students at in.siiiuiions 
increased. Student affairs [:)rofe.ssionals foeu.sed on .scK'ial 
and emotional development by stepping into the wad left by 
the faculty. Mihough .some needs of the students were being 
met by .student affairs profe.ssionals filling this void, it also 
.served lo ctMitimie to divide social, emotional, and intellec- 
tual proce.sses. A .student tilTairs professional organization 
noted 111 197S llic differing missions of faculty and student 
affairs professionals, .suiting that “in general, faculty tend to 
emphasize content and .siiklenl development spec ialists tend 
to emphasize process" (Ccnmcii of Student Personnel 
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Associations in Higher Education 1975, p. 5)- Derek Bok, 
former Har\-ard Uni\'crsily president, described it fw suggest- 
ing, ‘Pr<;fcssors . . . are Iniined to transmit knowledge and 
skills, nor to help .students become more mature, morally 
perceptive luiman beings" (1988,* p. B4). 

The need to integrate the intellectual, .social, and emo- 
tional aspects of undergraduate .student learning in higher 
education ha.s been voiced perit)dically througliout the la.st 
half-centuiy (American Council on Education 1949; Boyer 
1987; Brown 1972; Miller and Prince 1976: Williamson 1957) 
and h:is led to .some atientpis to bridge this gap on j>articu- 
lar campuses (Good.sell 199.5; Koueche and Baker 1987). 
Kecent research on studenis* experiences and the impact of 
cr)llege on students has provided additional fuel to tiie argu- 
ment that better efforts to integrate .students' social, emotion- 
al. and intellectual development mu.st be made throughout 
academe (e.g., A.stin 1984, 1995; Pascarella and Terenzini 
1991; Springer ei al. 1995; 'I’intcj 199.5). Tliis argument is not 
made because anyone wants to revert to i‘)atterns of the pa.st 
for rea.se MIS of nostalgia. i)tit because both faculty and stu- 
dent affairs prol’essionals ha\'e become removed from the 
priiiKiiy mi.ssion of higher education — namely, to educate 
the whole student, 'fhe roles of faculty and .student affairs 
professionals have become .so disi'jaraie that neither focus to 
their fulle.si extent on student learning. Each focu.ses on a 
pan of the whole, but in .so doing, students' education 
becomes only the .sum of its parts, not more. The integrative 
experiences retjuired to apply knowledge to iikmiiI or social 
ends remain undcix allied and unacldre.ssed (Cross 1976). 

A Contradiction Between Knowledge and Behavior 

Part of the recent hi.siory of the .segregation of the intellectu- 
al. social, and emotional processes of learning is a ccMilradic- 
tion that exists bclu'cen what we in liigher education know 
to be true about student learning and our actions related to 
siudeni learning. I'he segreg;iti<Mi of intellectual, emotional, 
and social a.spects of student learning takes place in a hlgh- 
er-ediicaticM'i culture* — and. especially, a .student affairs cul- 
ture — which Ix'lievcs feelings affect thinking and learning 
(l.ycMis 1990; Natkmal A.ssociation of Student Pensonnel 
Administrators 1987). As is delineated in this report, a grow- 
ing body of rescaix h supports this iK'lief. Additionally, there 
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is widespread acceptance and researcli e\ idence to suppcjrt 
Tintc/s asseitioiis regarding the link between scjcial integra- 
tion in college and student retention and success (1993). 
Consequently, few would argue that social processe.s. in and 
out of the classr(K)[n. do not liave an important influence on 
student learning, rurthemiore, research repeatedly has 
shown that out-of-cla.ss experiences ha\ e a substantial 
impact c;n college students — intellectually. emoticMially. 
socially, morally, physically, and nienUilly (bt)yer Kuli. 
Schuh, and Whitt 1991; .Milier and Jones 1981). and that 
faculty have a role to play in a student’s overall college 
experience and dewlopment (Gaff and Gaff 1981: Pascarella 
and'rereir/.ini 1981. 1991 ). 

Our practices and their underlying assumptions. ho\ve\er. 
belie these truths. .Members of the higher-education commu- 
nity know tiiai the intellectual, social, and emotional aspects 
of .students' education .should be integrated throughout their 
educational experience to enhance their overall develop- 
ment. The.se same members also know tliat such integration 
does not commonly haj^pen, in pan because this .segregated 
arrangement is beneficial to both faculty and .student affairs 
profcs.sk )ii a l.s. I'aculty have benefited from ilieir .sole focus 
on intellectual activity whicli. in turn, has allowed a focus 
on research and .scholarsliip. And although the claim has 
been made that student affairs [:>r(jre.s.sionals are focused c;n 
holistic student development — that it is their dvtrc 

(Kuh. Shedd. and Whitt 198*^} — it mu.st he recogni/.cd that 
they, in fact, have focu.sed primarily on .social, emotional, 
and moral dewlopment. often ignoring intellec tual and cog- 
nitive dewlopment (Kuh, Bean. Bradley, and Coomes 1986 1. 
There is much acti\ ity in student affairs surrouiicling the 
Student I.eanuu^ii tmpentlii e. which calls for a greater 
emphasis on student learning by .student affairs professionals 
(.American College Personnel .A.ssociation 199i). This acii\ ity 
includes a .special i.ssue o\' ihc Jon null of C.'olIe,i>e Student 
( .Marc h April 1996), a national conference 
theme on studenl learning (National A.s.sociation of Student 
Personnel Acimini.stralors. .March 1996). a li.st.seiA- devoted to 
discussion of the topic, and a fdnhcoming National 
As.sociation of Student Per.sonnel Administrators monograph. 
Redef'nun^ Lecindu^. Tills recent call f’or a greater enipliasis 
by .student affairs profession;! Is on .student lc;irning giws 
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further creclenc'e to the claim ihai in the past student affairs 
professionals have been concerned priinahly about social 
and emotional development. 

I he activities and Ix-haviors of both faculty and student 
affairs profe.ssionafs are supported by the cultures that have 
developed within academe. Both cultures contradict what 
they know to be true by continuing to segregate intellectual 
development from social and emotional processes. I'he long 
hi.storv’ and strength of tliese cultures make the situation 
increasingly resi.siant to change. This brings us to the topic 
of this report — an examination of the histor\-. current cf^ndi- 
tions, initiatives, .strategies, and implications for integrating 
the intellectual. s(K'ial, and emotional aspects of student 
learning. We .synthesize literature from a number (T areas of 
research that are in.sirumenial in understanding how the 
integration of the intellectual, .social, and emotional elements 
ol . student learning can be facilitate'.! more effectively at 
colleges and universities. 

A Focus on How to Integrate 

■fhe literature that forms the foundation of this report focit.s- 
es primariK' on how. rather than whether, tlie intellectual, 
.social, and emotional aspects of college students' learning 
.shoulci be integrated. .Much of the current literature address- 
ing tlie i.ssue of liovv to more holistically address student 
learning rellects two divergent themes. Student affairs practi- 
tioner.'i. on one side, urge faculty and atlminisirators to lake 
.seriously the role that student affairs plays in .siudcnis' 

.social, tiflcctive. and moral development. This literature 
e.xhorts .student affairs profe.ssionafs to make contact vvitli 
faculty and academic-affairs adminfsirauirs and to lure lacul- 
tv- out of their cla.ssrooms. thereby bringing intellectual 
deveU)pmc*nt out of the classroom (e g., .Mitchell and Hoof 
b)S9; Heger and Hyman 19Hb; Schroeder. Orfiberio. and 
Kal.sbeek 1988: .Stringer. .Steckler. and Johason 1988). I'he 
operating a.s.sumptum is that faculty members are the only 
agents of intellectual development on campus. 

On the other side, the lilcMaUire consists of re.se:trchers 
and faculiv focusing thc*ir efforts, for the most part, on stu- 
dents* intellectual and cognitive' development. W'ben 
research docs examine .social or emotional procc.s.ses. they 
ollen are examined in isolation. As Polko,snik and Winston 
point (Hit: ■ There has been signilicani effort clevoieLl to the 
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study of cognitive itncl psychosocial development as sepa- 
rate processes; little w'ork has been directed t<n\ard gaining 
an understanding of the integration of these sub-processes 
in the individual'* (1989, p. 11). Both sides talk past each 
other in that they write for different audiences, are members 
of different profe.ssional organizations, and are ,siymiecl by 
forces much larger than themselve.s — the cultural milieu t)f 
higher education (Kuh and Whitt 1988: Tierney and Rhoads 
1994) — when they tiy to bridge the gap in ihe.se traditional 
ways. 

These divergetu literature ba.ses have three underlying 
assumptions: 1 ) student affairs professionals deal .solely with 
social and emotional development: 2) faculty deal solely 
with intellectual development; and 3) the ways to reintegrate 
intellectual, social, and emotional development are by link- 
ing in-cla.ss and out-of-cla.ss experiences and by linking stu- 
dent affairs profe.ssionals and faculty. Neither group (faculty 
or student affairs professionals) is assumed to have the 
experti.se and neither location (in or (aiI of cla.ss) is i.s.sumed 
to provide the environment needed to enlv.mce all three 
aspeei.s of development .simultaneously. The.se perspective.s 
ultimately are incomplete and limiting. 

W’e see the intellectual, social, and emotional divide from 
a broader and more inclusive perspective, 'fliis pers[5ective 
recognizes tliat holi.stic learning can be facilitated both in the 
cla.ssroom by facull\' and out of the classroom by .student 
affairs professionals. The traditional paradigm ol* intellectual, 
.social, and emotional development, as rellected in the litera- 
ture referred to previously, designates intellectual develop- 
ment as the doinain of the I'acully and assumes that it 
happens only in cla.ss (or in classlike conditions). In a .simi- 
lar manner, the traditional paradigm views social aiid emo- 
tional development as the puiview of .student affairs 
profe.ssioiKils and a.ssumes that the.se ]'>rocesses of develop- 
ment hapjK-n out of cla.ss. The more inclusive perspective 
that forms the organizing framework of this repoil recog- 
nizes that the intellectual, .social, and emoiional aspects ol’ 
learning can be integrated in additional w :iys. .More impor- 
tant, by connecting cognitive, social, and cMiiotional proce.ss- 
es and bringing them to bear on the proce.ss of .student 
learning, student learning ultimately is enhanced. 

This perspective, which focuses on intellectual dev elop- 
ment by recognizing the* catalytic function of emotional and 
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social processes, recognizes that integrating all three can lx; 
brought about by faculty in the classroom. Etjually so, intei- 
leciual. social, and emotional integration can be brought 
about by student affairs professionals working out of the 
clas.srooni. 1'he strict division of labor between faculty (intel- 
lectual development) and student affairs (social and emo- 
tional des'clopment) can be .softened with the increasing 
realization that intellectual dex'elopment does not happen 
exclusively in class and that social and emotional develop- 
ment do not happen exclusively out of class. The further 
realization must be made that to focus exclusiwly on only 
one aspect of development is to miss the greater benefits 
that each contributes to the other. 

This perspective, then, enables us to incorpt)raie the 
re.search and literature that describe programs and pedago- 
gies incorp(^raling emotional and .social pix^cesses and devel- 
opment in and through cla.s.ses, such as learning com- 
munities and collaborative learning .strategies (e.g., 

(hihlenick el al. 1990 ; Tinio et al. J9S)3). This perspective 
al.st) incorporates [programs that bring academic concerns 
and intellectual development to oiii-of-class experiences, 
.such as living-learning centers (e.g.. Chickering and Keisser 
1993: Forrest 1985 ; Pascarella and Terenzini I9«l. 1991). In 
addition, this perspective is made possible by the inclusion 
of literature that explores pedagogies that are alternatis es to 
the traditional lecture format, such as lilx'ration theoiy 
(Freire 1970 ; Shor 1992 ) and con.structix'isi pedagogy 
f brooks and brooks b>9.5). This report not only addre,s.ses 
tlie issue of integrating students' intellectual, social, and 
emotional development, but it also provides an oppoilunity 
to bridge the literature ba.ses that have de\eloped around 
exploring and promoting social and emotional dewlopment 
in the classroom ami integrating intellectual, social, and 
emotional development outside the classroom. 

Terminology 

We have chosen to use the term holistic studoU haruiu,{» to 
retied botli an emphasis tm the intellectual dimension of 
.students' educational experience and a con.scious recogni- 
tion that learning lakes place in the context of social 
proces.ses and emotional intluences. It ai,s(j recognizes the 
concurrent nature of develojiment in the cognitiv e, .social, 
and affective realms t)f sludetu.s* lives. In this report we 
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mcliiclc (\:gnitivc cles clopmcnl and content learning within 
the broader rubric of intellectual development. Although at 
times used synonymously, we recognize distinctions 
between .social processe.s and social development and emo- 
tional intluences and emotional de\'elopment. Gi\ en our 
empliasis on holistic student learning, we concentrate on the 
role of intellectual, social, and emotional processes in facili- 
tating this learning. We assert, however, that by focusing on 
social and emotional aspects of learning, liiglier-education 
profcsssionals al.so will be enhancing .sexial and emotional 
deselopment. 

Social processes refer to tlie mnge of inteipersonal inter- 
actions between .student.s and tlieir peers, the faculty, and 
other campus profe.ssionals. Our use of the term socuil 
clcrclupnu'Hf goes beyond proce.sses and includes such con- 
structs as the cleN clopnient of autonomy, interdependence, 
mature inierper.sonal relaiionshijys. identity, and purpo.se 
(Chickering and Hei.s,ser 1993). rhroughoui this report we 
ha\ e separated emotic.aval development and emotional influ- 
ences from s(K'ial development and processes. Rmotiona! 
inlluences include internal affecti\ e .stales such as iniere.st, 
moiis aiion. curiosity, and .stre.ss, and emotions such as 
depression, joy. happiness, anger, lo\e. hope, and other 
posilise and negali\ e feeling states, hmotional dewlopment 
refers to the pixxe.ss through which students become aware 
of emotions and their influence CGoleman 1995), learn to 
manage liie.se various states (Chickering and Reisser I993J. 
and incorporate them into their o\ enill de\elopment. 

Many people in the field of higher education refer to 
academic development and usually equate it with inielleetu- 
al or cognilis e development, ^'his u.se implies tlial evety- 
thing academic is intellectual. As we point out later in tlie 
report, the tendency to think of academic cle\ elopmeni onl\ 
in intellectual or cognitive terms senes to emphasize the 
dichotomy that exi.sts between .social and emotional dcN cl- 
opnicnt and the de\elo[-)ment of intellectual skills, 
lairiliermorc. wc describe re.search that siippons the inierre- 
lateclness of intellectual, .social, and emotional proces.ses and 
development. .ScxMal, emolional. physical, moral, and etliical 
cleN'elopment all are possible witliin academe; the efl’eclive- 
ness with which they arc fostered is a different stoiy. but 
because the term ac(n/ctm'C(/iTcl()pfncn/ am lx* misinter- 
preted so easily, we ax’oid its u.se. 
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Integration and Its Implications 

Integrating the iniellectiial. social, and emotional processes 
of student learning requires more tlum exhortation. It 
requires an understanding of I'khIi tlie harriers that prevent 
the integration and the conditions that have developed to 
support the uniting t^f these elements. Integration also 
requires strategies to overc('>mc the liarriers and tactics to 
support and extend the facilitating ct^nditions. Only tlien can 
we effectively disseminate throughout higher education tlie 
re.search. programs, and other .strategies that ha\ e begun to 
l:)ridge this di\ ide. 

In this report we identify ciirreni cultural harriers to inte- 
grating intellectual. s(jcial, and emotional development on 
college and uni\ersit\' campuses. W'c also identify those 
circumstances, issues, and changes that are helping. to create 
conditions in which intellectual, social, and emotional de\el- 
opnient more easily might Ixi integrated, such as an expand- 
ing literature ha.se linking intellectual, .social, and emotional 
proces.ses. externa! pressures (Shaffer 199.S). and a continu- 
ing paradigm shift in higher education toward transforming 
the curriculum, rhese I'acilitating conditions are helpful hut 
insufficient in and of them.se! ves to accomplish the (ask of 
integnuing .students' development. 

'file centerpiece of this recK)!! is the identification of mod- 
els. strategies, and implications that will he ii.scful to a wide 
audience concerned with integrating the intellectual, .social, 
and emotional aspects of suidents' devek}pment. \Vc focus 
first on the actions individual educators (i.e., faculty and 
student affairs professionals) can take to transform their own 
practice to one through which the intellectual, social, and 
emotional elements of learning are integrated. Indh idiial 
reflection and action arc neccs.saiy to overcome many {)f the 
cultural harriers to integration ihiit exi.'it. W'e then prov ide 
strategies Idr this integration that need to lx* addres.'^ed at 
the in.stitutional level. Ihe individual strategies we recom- 
mend can he su.^tained ft>r a lifuited time if in.'^iitutional sup- 
port i.s not provided. (;t)inl:>ineel action on the individual and 
in.stiiuiional levels can result in greater integration of each 
element of learning, ultimately enhancing siudcni.'i* overall 
experiences and outcomes. 
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HISTORY AND CURRENT CONDITIONS 



/ was enonnotisiy stnick {?v the fact that there are tiro 
cultures in the academy today. There's the culture of 
the classroom and there's the culture of life ouiside the 
classroom, and these are enormously divided . The 
classnK))}} culture has a clear academic ti,oal a) id on 
mafiy campuses the oiit-of-classroom expehence has no 
guidance, little puipose and often the climate can he 
described as low-grade dewarlence. (Uoyer Address 
19H«, p. -O 

When exploring the disintegration of social, emotional, and 
intellectual development in iiigher education one can begin 
with the debate concerning the cjiiestion of the appropriate 
purpose and nature of the cuiTiculum in American higher 
education. I las it been the purpo.se of the curriculuin to 
prepare individuals for lives of profe.s,sionul practice in such 
fields ns tlie clergy, medicine, law. and education? Or has 
the [xirpo.se of higher education been to produce well- 
rounded men and women who have undertaken a rig( 
course of .study acro.ss all manner of di.sciplines. receivi,.^, .. 
liberal arts education in the be.st sense of the word? 1 las the 
curriculum consisted of only that which takes place in the 
classroom, or has it been tliC nature of the curric ulum to 
take into account the whole of a student's experience — that 
w hic h happens between and around classes as well as in 
class? 'fiiese options represent both ends of a continuum — 
one that has sw ung from pole to pole at \ arious times in the 
hlstoty of higher education, and one that has been inlUi- 
enced iw a number of factors, 

rhe purpose.s of thi.s section are to de.scribe how Amer- 
ican higher education, esjx-cially during the lust centur\- and 
a half, evolved to the point at which the-* intellectual, .social, 
and emotional development of college students has disinte- 
grated to the extent cited above; to identify the current barri- 
ers to integrating ihe intellectual, .social, and canotional 
divide: :ind to bring to light the conditions and elements that 
are .sen ing as potential facilitators to integrating these ele- 
ments. 

W'e .see two cli.stinct. though related, divisions that have 
develoj')ec! in higher education: the splitting of emotional 
elements from the intc‘llec*tual development, and cliN ision of 
tile .s(K iai from the cognitive elements of learning. In the 
evolution of this separation, it is po.ssible to trace the effects 
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of a numlxM’ offorct^s at work; the role of positivism in 
clefinini’ ways of knowing: the incre.ising specialization and 
fraginentalion of the academic disciplines; the fragmentation 
of the faculty role into three spheres of research, teaching, 
and sen ice (as well as the pred(Miiinant emphasis on 
research); llie resultant emphasis of student affairs profes- 
sionals on students' nc)ncogniri\e development: and tlie 
fragmeniaiion of the student experience on campus and the 
suhsequent loss of a unified college ctjmmunily. We argue 
that these clianges contributed to a breakdown in the social 
community on campus and cnc(.)uraged the funher fragmen- 
tation of student learning by dividing social processes away 
iVom the learning process. 

Historical Development of the Separation of Social 
and Emotional Processes From Student Learning 

(^ne of the first elements <'>f learning to l>e shaved away in 
VV'eslem education was any area dealing with internal ;m<.l 
unobservable .stales, such as emotions, aesthetics, values, 
and motivations. If something ctnild nt)t be observed, it 
could not be measured; therefore, it was not real ;ind could 
not he considered a basis Ibr knowledge and trutli. 'I'his 
concept was grounded in the positivist paradigm — the belief 
that "nothing i.s knowabie except as it is su.sceptible to 
empirical demon.si ration, that only that which is confirmable 
in public sensoiy experience cjuaiifies a.s genuine knowl- 
edge. atul therefore, that v;ilues (as distinct from facts) mu.st 
be consigned to the domain of feelings. t;isies, and purely 
subjeclh e preferences' (I.ucas 1985, p. 166), 'I'his w;is 
grounded in the phiIo.sophy of, among others, Rene 
Descaile.s, whose writing.s espou.sed the .split between mind 
and body, belw een intermil mentation and objeciiw reality 
U.uc:is 1985). 'fliis per\ asive belief system subordinated 
noniniellectual activities to nitional. empirically ba.se(.l 
knowledge (C;a pie 1996; Knit. Shedd, and Whitt 1987). 

'fhe role of po.sitivism in placing emphasis on iniellectiial 
de\ elopment continues to be a major barrier to otiier modes 
t)f thinking about intellectual, emotional, anti .social de\ elop- 
iiieni. It is not dilTicull to see a connection Ix'tween the 
posilivi.st paradigm and higher education's emphasis on 
cognitive deN’elopnient, If a Ixlief in the mind body split is 
the iKirni (so much so that it is not e\en cjuestioned, and 
positix'ism holds sway over other w;iys of knowing, then a 





narrowly defined inielleetual developnieni is no surprise. 
Specialization is the path to ilie continued creation of 
knowledge, which also is a prime goal of higher education, 
especially in American universitie.s today. Although emotion- 
al and moral development is acknowledged, it is not associ- 
ated with nor is it given the weight or attention that is 
devoted to intellectual de\ elopment, it is not surprising, 
given the perv asive inlluenee of this positivi.st belief sy.stem, 
that sliidents* intellectual and personal development are 
thought to he discrete, mutually exclusive domains and stu- 
dent affairs work is viewed as ancillary' to the primary mis- 
sion of the academy ' (Kuh. Sliedd. and Whitt 1987. p. 2%). 
Tile emphasis on individualism and c(impelition. as op{x>sed 
to social elements of collaboration and community, has its 
roots in tliese tenets of higher education — that our way of 
knowing is cliaracterizcd by objectivity, analysis, e.xperimen- 
tation, and the separation of subject and object (brown 
1990: Palmer 1987). And. although aliemaiive paradigms 
have been proposed and are being exploretl. the full impact 
of this shift has yet to be .seen or understood (Lucas 1985). 

Giv en the vvlioleheartedne.ss with whic h positivis: reason- 
ing was embraced — initially in the natural sciences and 
eventually in social .sciences as well — it is no sur]->rise that 
ilie German university model and its emphasis on research 
and scholarship .so .strongly influenced .\mcrican higher 
education. Separating fact from feelings also contributed to 
the gulf between tlio.se seen as responsil'ile for .student.s' 
intellectual growth and tho.se .seen as res]-)onsible for stu- 
dents' social and emotional growth. If. as discussed below. 

I lie growth in the size of institutions and in the population 
of student affairs profe.ssionaIs allowed the scx ial processes 
of ci»l!egc to be removed from the cla.ssrooiii, the accep- 
tance of the |X)sitivisi paradigm as the only way of knowing 
in liigher education forced emotional influences out of the 
chissr(K>iii as well. 

'i'he .separation of social from intellec tual proc cssc-s in 
learning can be seen in the evolution of higher education in 
this countiy. 'I'lie most influential factor in this regard was 
the .shift from a lilxTal ail.*^ model of eduealion to the emer- 
gence of the German university model and its enipliasis on 
re.seareh and sc'holarship. Alihoiigli much more can lx‘ said 
about this as]X‘ct of change in American higher education 
(and lias been .said, mo.si notably hy Hniliaciicr and Kucly 
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U976L blit by Chickuring unci Keisscr 119931 and Ft-nske 
11989!), NN c will only noic that the rise (^1 the German univer- 
.sity model allowed — indeed, ccjmpeMed — taciiliy members 
to .specialize in their particular cli.scipline, which in turn 
drove tlie emergence of the electb'e system in rhe curricu- 
lum which encouraged students to specialize and be nar- 
rowly focused in their .studies. 

rhe rise of the university model, the increased specializa- 
tion within di.sciplines. the increa.sed focus faculty 
re.search as a preeminent form of scholarship, and the cre- 
ation (^f the elective system in the ciiriiculum all innuenced, 
and were influenced by, cltanges in the role of faculty and 
the role of .students. In this section we re\ iew some of the 
relevant literature that addre.sses thi.s histor>\ 

We Ivgin at the turn of the 20th century, when the .sepa- 
ration of intellectual development from social and emcjtional 
}')r(Ke.sses began to be noticed, and noted. It was at that 
time that l^resident Kliot of Hanaid College was instrumental 
in the ri.se of the elective sy.stem on that campus and influ- 
ential at other campuses as well.* I'rom 1869-1909. during 
hi.s tenure as president. Idiot oversaw the dismantling of a 
rigid .set of course rec|iiirements which were uniform for all 
undergraduates and the rise of a "lai.ssez faire “ .sy.stem of 
elective courses with few re.strictions or re([Uirements 
(Jencks and Kiesnian 1962). ,\s .students gained ilie freedom 
to choo.se their courses and faculty gained the freedom to 
teach increasingly specialized course.s, “ilie 19lh-centufy 
Iio.stility between faculty and student was al'Jated by the 
increasing indifference ol both to education’ (p. 73 i). 

In.siead, faculty became mure involved with their s|x*cial- 
ized aveiiue.s of re.search, and .students "continued if) escape, 
not only into their chihs. but into an increasingly profe.sslon- 
al round of e.xtracurricular acti\ ities where exigent .standards 
of jx'rforma nee— whether in writing, dramtitics. or aihletic.s — 
attracted rather than repelled reernits” (jencks and Ricsinan 
1962. p. 738). faculty took less notice of what happened 
beyond their ck'i.ssrooms, and students used their freedom to 
pursue interests beyond their academics. The eonliniiity that 
had resulted from small numhers of people intensively study- 

‘.'Mitioiijih niir inili.)! .mcniion U> II:i[a;u(I may stvin iinivpivst-maiivc t>|' 
wli.il \\a> ha|)|XMiiiiji :ii (uIkt inMiluiinns, ai Uil* tinu' Ilarvaixl \\a•^ in nuiny 
u.iy.s ,i Ix’lhwiIuT ol liiuiiv iftnmi'' Ri-fnini> ,iiul in(*\nix-iiK ib.il heyan al 
li.tn.ml spiv.ul ihioiii'hinil (Ik- ohiiHiv in similar forms 
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ing the siime topics, iis hud been the norm since the de\ ei- 
opment of tlie colonial colleges, was interrupted. 

Such was the state of college curricula in the early 1900s. 
The student experience had become one of fragmentation, a 
separation of academic endeavors from extracurricular activi- 
ties. And extracurricular acth ities wem a force with which to 
Ix" reckoned. In Campus Life: Vudet'^raduate Cultures From 
the bind of the Eighteenth Centu/y to the Present, Horowitz 
chmnicled the oscillations between what she called "college 
life’' (the extra curriculum) and the attention paid to a stu- 
dent's program of study (1987). Site de.scribed "college men" 
as tluxse who fomied the majority of the .student body and 
were more intent on college life — athletics, sodal clubs, fra- 
lerniiie.s. new'spapers, and other .student organizatioas — than 
they were on their courses. • Outsiders ' tended to be tlKxse 
students who were intent on their studies, called “grinds" by 
college men. Horowitz also pointed out that at any period in 
lime one could find a variety ofihe.se types of students on a 
single campus, although the proportions might change or a 
certain type might gain in popularity and \ isibility. She cited 
the effoits of many college jwsidents and faculty members 
to discourage the proliferaik)n of college life and refocus 
.siudem energies within the classroom, but acknowledged: 

Pv the 1920s the cfdministmto/s of most colleges and 
unirefsitics had come to an accommodation with col- 
lege life. Xot only ii'as it assumed to he fionnal: its lotig- 
tenn henefts mere )ioir clear Ahinnii iiith fond 
memories of college days emerged to endoir alma 
mater. Eoot hall games cuUirated midergradiiate lo yal- 
ty, e,sfK'cially nben the, school had u inning teams. 
Moreorer the codes of college life — bonxnvr hostile to 
the academic enteiprise — sewed to goivrn student 
hehaiior. d.v colleges and ufiiivwilies greu' to a large 
,size. their administrators perceired the ralne ofcoiti- 
munal order, eren one patrolled by students. I'he trick 
mas to harness atllege life, to limit its hedonism and 
more de,stntctiiv elemenf.s. and to emphasize its rela- 
tion to citizomhip and serricei 1987. j:». I08>. 

Horow itz's dc.scription of college life retlects the little 
thought given at the time to the j:)o.ssibiliiy of social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual development being fo.stered outside 
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ihe classroom. TIk* focus ai many insiiuititms was on social 
and peer control ofsiiidcni behavior. 

Some in.stitutions. while acknowledginj» the important 
influence of the peer culture, tried to shape it toward intel- 
lectual ends. Chief among those who tried was Abl>otr 
Lawrence Lowell, ]-)resident of Mar^'ard { 1909-1933). His 
influence culminated in 1930 with the opening of the 
Harvard House System (Jencks and Riesnian 1902) through 
which he hoped to integrate intellectual work with social 
cohesion. The lu>u.sc‘s consisted of the usual bedrooms and 
bathrooms of conventional dormitories, but each w'as 
“enriched” by the addition of a lihraiy and lounge space for 
.studying; the presence of a House master (a .senior faculty 
memlxfr). .senior tutors (junior faculty members), and tutors 
(graduate students) who held tutorial .se.ssions in the house 
for residents: and a dining hall in which .students and faculty 
met daily on an informal basis. Becau.'^e of their relative 
luxur\‘ and the oppoitunities provided to .students to con- 
verse with faculty, jencks and Riesman speculated that the 
hou.ses were meant to ".seduce" students into lK‘coming 
interested in intellectual topics and were an academic alter- 
native to social clubs or .sports teams. 

I he purpose of the Harv'ard House Sy.stem foreshadows 
the programs that use .social and emotional proce.sses to 
enhance intellectual development under way today which 
are discussed later in the repon. By taking advantage of 
.social dynamics — friendships formed through shared, cwiy- 
day experiences such as dining and discu.ssing topics of 
mutual intcre.st — Haivard hoped to encourage intellectual 
development. The .separation of the academic content fiom 
the rest of the college experience, which liad been exacer- 
bated by the elective .sy.stem. was to be linked back together 
by efforts outside of the classroom. 

'file icn.sions felt at Haivard between .students* social and 
academic li\cs were felt clscwlicre and were addres.sed in 
fashions similar to the Hou.se system, lienninglon (k)llege, 
founded in 1932. sirevS.sed the inlenelaled community 
formed by its students and faculty. Newcomb .studied the 
altitudes of .students at lienningron between 193S and 19.-?9 
and described the informal nature of classes which were 
"conducted as workshops, studios, lahoratorics. or as discus- 
sion groups far morc‘ frccjMcnily than l)y I lie lecture method" 
( p. 7). Not onh’ were- class arrangements different 








tVom other colleges, there were "no extracuiTicuhir* cluhs or 
organizations . . . the educational assumption being that if it 
[wasl worthwhile for a student to carry’ on a given son of 
activity, it should (have iK^en] fully legitimized within her 
program of c\>llege w ork" (p. C). Such a degree of integra- 
tion between academic and social endeavors no doubt was 
facilitated by the small size of the institution f250 students. 

50 faculty), yet the fact that it was founded upon such prin- 
ciples .suggests that the Bennington faculty and students did 
not want to continue to .separate those endeavors. 

Heform eflV>ns were happening at large campuses as well. 
'I'he curricular reform efforts of Alexander Meiklejc^hn at the 
liivversity of Wisconsin provided another model of an inte- 
grated core (^f courses. In place from 1 92"^- 1032 at the 
University of Wisconsin. Mciklcjohn‘s Experimental College 
curnciilum conira.sted w iih the earlier poj^ularity of the elec- 
tive .system, as it emphasized the holistic nature of informa- 
tion across courses. hurthermcMe. the curriculum "required 
students to develop a jxT.sonal point of \ iew, to connect the 
ideas in the cla.ssroom w ith tlie Teal world " (Gabelnick et al. 
1990. p. 11 ). Meiklejohn's model inspired otlier types of core 
curricula, such as the ‘Experimenr at Ik-rkelcy ' tVom 1965- 
1969. and the u.se of the "Great ikx)ks. ' at St. lohn’s College 
in .Maiyland and New Mexico (Brubachcr and Rud\' 19T6). 

While reforms were being iasiiiLHed in isolated areas. 
f(jrees cc^ntimicd to .separate the wf)ik of .siudenis and facul- 
ty members and maintain the fragmentation among emotion- 
al, .social, and imelleeuial elements oflcarning. .Student 
culture was connecting soci:\\ and emotional pmcc.sses hut 
in ways that did not necessarily contribute to holistic learn- 
ing as wc have dc.scribcd it. l-'or example. Newcomb .studied 
interactions w'iihin .student peer gioups ( 1962). Me argued 
that the educational objcc»i\ cs of higher education were not 
being furthered by |x*cr groups in most American colleges 
becaii.se the objectives of the peer groups were different 
from lho.se of the institution. Eurihermore, the peer group.s 
that formed naturally among student.s were not the same 
tales that formed w ithin cla.s.ses. l^specially in larger in.stitu- 
lit)ns, student.s from the .same cla.sses .seldom met t^utside of 
cla.sses aiKl so tlie oppoiiunities to continue intellectual con- 
vcr.sations bcgim in da.ss were lo.st, rhis again was 
portrayed more recently through .Moffatt's study at Rutgers 
I 'niver.sity ( I9S9). 
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Perhaps because reforms designed to integrate students' 
experiences and learning had been implemented sporadical- 
ly and in isolated circumstances and \\ ere based upon tlie 
conceded efforts of a few indi\ iduals, they were unable to 
owrconie the many barriers they faced. Ca^mpeting demands 
on faculty time and a student culture that was drhen b\’ 
issues other than intellectual development coniril>uted to the 
disintegration of a sense of holi.stic learning. 

It is no coincidence that the field of .student affairs in 
higher education was emerging at the same time Hanard 
and other institutions were seeking ways to connect .student 
and academic life. As more faculty members were trained in 
the German tradition of research and scholarship, tiie 
cmpliasis on their role in the* de\ clopment of the whole 
.student diminished. Colleges created the new positions of 
dean of men and dean of women, which w ere filled by 
faculty members whose responsihilily was to "supen i.se the 
non-academic life of students and to advise and inspire 
ihein'' (Hoix)W’ii/. p. Ill ). Student conduct and their 
spiritual and iiuxal development were delegated to these 
deans of men and deans of women (.Williamson 1961). 

Sen ices lliai faculty traditionally had performed, such as 
personal counseling, academic advising, vocational guid- 
ance. .student di.scipline. admissions, and registering .students 
Ibr courses, were needed by growing numbers of .students 
and were delegated to an emerging set of personnel profe.s- 
sioiials (Apj'ileton. Briggs, and Khatigan 1978: Mueller 1961; 
vniliam.son 1961). 

'I'he adaptation of the ('icrman model of higher education 
e.siablished research and .scliolarly activities as priorities at 
many institutions; enciiuragecl faculty if> emphasize research 
and .specialization; and dimini.^licd llic imjioiiancc of per- 
.sonal growth, general .studies, and ethical dimensions of 
higlicr education (Kuh. Siiedd. and Whitt 198“’). 'I'his could 
not have happened the degree that it did if it were not for 
the emergence of student affairs profe.ssionals wlio [)icked 
up what no longer was a priority for faculty. ‘Becau.se stu- 
dent affairs woikcrs performed la.sks that many faculty mem- 
bers no longer considered integral to the academic 
cnterpri.se. the faciilt)’ under.Mandahly came to regard .stu- 
dent affairs functions as separate from the academic core of 
llie in.Milution’ (Kuh, .Sliedd. and Whitt lOS"". p. 2s.-^). 

Other ft)rces contriluited to the rragmenialion of the col- 
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legL" community and the furiiier dichoiomization of intellec- 
uiai and social develoiMiicnt. The 1960s saw dramatic 
increases in the number of public colleges and universities, 
wliich caused an increase in students of more div erse back- 
grounds, interests, and needs for higher education 
(Appleton. Briggs, and Rhatigan 197S). Not only did the 
numbers of students gr(;w, but llieir increasing diversity 
made college communities that had been built on the com- 
monality (T students' backgrounds and experiences a thing 
of the pa.st. At many institutions the roles (d faculty and 
student affairs professicjnals spread funher apart, as the 
•‘growth in numbers of students, complexity of organization, 
and heterogeneity in purposes and problems forced colleges 
to designate special cdTicers and agencies to meet the prob- 
lems that traditional officers could not handle ' (Shaffer 199.^. 
p. 163). 1'he booming increases that colleges and universities 
were to see in the coming decades would further contribute 
t(j the demise of the college community that Boyer ( 1988; 
1990) and others later would lament. 

It is not difficult to imagine how ‘bis conlluence of 
forces — ^specialization of the di.sciplines. empliasis on 
re.search and scholarship, emergence of student affairs pro- 
fe.ssionals. and the ]K*nasive positivist paradigm — led to the 
point at which the intellectual development of students was 
seen not only as the primarv' purpose of higher education 
but as completely di.siinct from social and emotional 
proce.s.ses. I'o be sure, institutions of higher education took 
seri(xtsly the responsibility of acting in I(k:o parviUis for llieir 
.students, and .stiulonL affairs profe.ssionals were receiving 
advanced training in growing numbers. However, higher 
education had reached the point at which two forces influ- 
enced students, file larger of the two concerned the interac- 
tion of .students and faeuliv’ and the resulting intellecuial 
development. The smaller of the two concerned the interac- 
tion of .students and their peer.s; students and .student affairs 
profe.s.sionals; and the .social, cfiioiional. and physical well- 
lieing of the .students. 

Current Cultural Barriers to Integrating Social, 
Emotional, and Intellectual Development 

The aforementioned liistorical develoixnenis form one pan 
of a cultural hanier to iniegraling social, emotional, and 
inlelleelual processes ofsUidenl learning, in part because* 
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lusiory represents an important pan of I lijiher education’s 
culture. In this .section we focus tm the current aspects (;f 
higlier education s culture that reinl'orce the disintegration of 
emotional, social, and intellectual development. This discus- 
sion includes a de.scription of salient aspects of the culture- 
of higher education, including faculty norms and rew ards, 
student affairs norms, .student culture, and a notion of what 
con.stitures a college community. Our point in presenting 
and discussing barriers to i")ridging the emotional/ 
social 'intellectual divides is to bring to coascious le\ el some 
of the factors iliat make liiis divide so in.sidious. Having 
made thc.se hairiers coascious, we turn our attention in sub- 
seriuent .sections to o\‘ercoming them. 

Higher-education culture 

1 he forces that shaped the roles of facult\' and .student 
affairs profe.ssionals during the earh' part (Tthe 20llt ccntur\’ 
remain largely unchanged despite exhortations during the 
last few years for faculty to leach more and for .student 
affairs profe.ssionals to tr\- harder to cooperate with facult\' 
mcMubers. If anything, tlie lines between the two sides are 
more firmly drawn: 

An inn'r/ioHs hienirchy o/jmf/cssiotuils fnvraiis on 
campuses. Ihe 'peckiU}.* order' iti place rejlccts catmnon 
nalions that inlellectiutl dereh>pmcnt is the higher and 
proper ^rotrad for faculty, and theft psychosocial deivi- 
opment is the lower and proper y^ronnd for student life 
staff. . . . The prerailinf.t hierarchy is rooted in an 
inipoivrished conception (fthe teach injif dee irninf^ 
process, one theft improperly elicbotomizes elerelopment 
in the eiffectii'e eniel a\i»nitiiv domaifis. Allhon^h some 
efspects (fhnmein elerclop/neiit ettherlheni co^fnitlre are 
adelresseel in fonneil comses. mosl etre left to chenice or 
tef the stnelent-lifeis. Afiel se>me. such as etrt 1st ic-e test hetic 
sensibility, arc left lefr}>cly /o/r/cr;/o//r/.v/xY/( Stringer. 
.Steckler. and john.son IhSH. p. i61. 

I’lie term "higher-etlucalion culture’’ is ini.sleading because 
the assertion that there is a .single culture is que.slionable 
(Kuh and Wliitt I9HH). 'I'o understand all sides of the bsiie, it 
may be iiune helpful recognixe three broad cultures with- 
in institutions of highei education — lho.se of the faculty. 
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suiileni affairs professionals, atid sludenis — although wiiliin 
each of these many sulx'uliures exisl. Not only are tliese 
three cultures broad, l')iil they each have tlieir respective 
broad liieraiure leases. I'or thorough disai.ssions of these 
areas, we refer the reader to Horowitz (198"^. student cul- 
ture); Kuh (1993a, .student affairs culture); Kuh and W'hiti 
(1988, higher-education Culture); Tierney ( 1990. faculty cul- 
ture): and rierney and Rhoads (l99-i. faculty culture). 
Multiple .subcultures noiwiih.sianding. by e.Kamining the 
three main cultures .many Ixirriers become evident. l-aculi\' 
and student affairs cultures are di.scu.ssed together and fol- 
lowed by a separate discu.ssion of student culture. 

.Much of the lack of change in faculty and student affairs 
roles can be ailribiited to .strong cultural norms iliroiighotit 
iiigher e(.Iucation that reinforce tlie.sc roles, brown refers to 
lhe.se as differences in orientation atid writes: 

Hamel'S a rise from hath real and fyerceired (/{Iferenees 
hetu cen iicademieians and student affaiis /fm/cssiou- 
a/s. There are dilfereuces in t/>e or^i>auizationai strnc- 
ttires and reit'ard systems, in hach<>rouud and trainin<^. 
in norms and ctiilures. and in ji>oa/s and priorities. . . . 
Traditionally, facult y hare considered the primary 
fuuctioHS of the nniietsity to l)e creating,, presert'in^. 
and trausniHtin^i* huoirleil^e trhile proniotin}> and safe- 
^uardiit}* the so-called life <f the mind. ‘Ihoir profes- 
sional rctrards hare foHnitvd from thc.se rallies. 

Moreoi'er. reco^iinitiou, proniotUni. and teunre at ni(>st 
iu.stitntions are based more on schiiiarly eontrihution t(t 
an academic discipline than on profe.ssiona! contribu- 
tions to the education of students or the irelfare of the 
institution pp. iib-i"'). 

Lo\c, Kuh. .WicKay. and Hardy point to further distinction in 
the basic values of faculty and .student affairs ( 1993). 'I’iicy 
point out that while faculty are foctisetl (in higher order 
needs (cognitive development, for example), stiideni affairs 
profe.ssionals are ibeu.sed botli on Ixisic {such as orientation 
to college and pro\ iding residence and dining sen ice.s) and 
higher order Ueader.sliip development, inuliiculitiral aware- 
ness and di\ easily programming, and cotmseling) needs. 
l.o\e el al, argue that most facult\' perceive .student affairs 
profe.s.sionals (if they perceive them at all) as pro\ iding for 
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basic needs only (1993). Other clillerences in cultural expec- 
tations include the obser\'ation that Faculty value autonomy 
<jver collaboration: whereas, ^iven organizational stiaictiires 
and tasks, student affairs professionals value collaboration 
over autonomy. Faculty value thinking and reflecting over 
doing; student affairs professionals tend to \-alue doing over 
thinking and reflecting. 

In the .section alx)Ut facilitating conditions, it is noted that 
efforts are under way to change the priorities facing faculty 
placed on research, teaching, and service .such as redefining 
what con.stiiLiies scholarship (Boyer 1990) and creating 
administrative [positions to f<jcus on undergraduate students 
and their education ( Student l ocus' Stressed at MuhlenixTg 
199-1). The.se types of effons. howev er, need extcncled — and 
sometimes extensiw — suj-)port to take hold, and even then 
thev take a long time to inlluence the faculty ancl student 
affairs subcultures as well as the larger overall culture. 

.Another barrier facing faculty and student affairs profes- 
sionals in the development of holistic approaches to stu- 
dents* social and inielleciual dcveloj'Hiient is their training 
;md .socialization. 

h'dcttlly arc (yroridi^d little ifauyhack^rotntd ahniit the 
nature and structure nfthe orf>anizati(/ns in n'hich 
they are likely to spend their careos. In nddit ion. facul- 
ty recedre little training* in pet form ino I he task to irhich 
they nill det’ole much of their professional lane — teach- 
i)i^. i ntil recoitly at least, feir faculty had any concep- 
tion (f hoir students learn or of the impact of the 
oniside-the-classroom enrironment in) student perfor- 
mance and retention ( Hunvii 1990. p. 2 ib). 

Historically, this has been as true for full-time faculty mem- 
bers as it has been for leaching assistants. .Student affairs 
professional.s. though exposed to developmental theory in 
mo.st master's preparaii<m jxograms, are socialized into a 
profession in which cognition aiul the intellect is deempha- 
sized. as evidenced through their professional journals (Kuh 
el al. I9H()). 

As indicated previouslv’. .student affairs ailiiire h<ilds as an 
espoused, though not completely enacted, value of holi.stk 
student development. Related to the emphasis on social and 
emotional develo[')ineiu is the dominant student affairs cul- 







turul view h(^lding that inrcllecuial development is restricted 
to the ckissroom or ckissroomlike venues, wliile social and 
emotional development is restricted to oui-ot'-ckiss experi- 
ences. 'I’his is a limited \’ie\v of .student learning and dex elop- 
ment. Foitunately. recent research and literature Cseen, for 
example, in Baxter .Magolda 1992. 1995; Kuh. Schuh, and 
Whitt 1991: Terenzini et al. 1992. Tbe Sliulent J.eaniin^i> 
InipercitUv) have been inlluendng the discourse in the field 
and may be pro\iding the impetus that will assist with the 
more full entictment of holistic student development. On the 
academic side, it can be noted that many of the humanities 
and scKial-seienee disciplines deal with broad matters of life 
including feelings, relationships, and moral and ethical deci- 
.sions and their consequences. Wliether lliese aspects of the 
di.scipliiies are enacted upon in the dassrocan. the possibility 
to bring social and emotional i.s.sues into the classroom exists. 

The \'alues and cultural norms of faculty anti .student 
alTairs professionals tonuibule to an inability on the p;tri of 
in.stiiutions to change quickly in response to changing needs 
of students or demands iVom groups external to the iitstitu- 
titai. 'I’he peo asiveness of these cultural values is w hai 
makes their inlluence so strong and .so rcsi.stant to change. 

Finally, die culture of higher education includes the 
a.s.simipiion that while moral and ethical development occur 
while students are in college, they are not the puiview of 
educators Uh;it is. faculty) ancl thus have been lelegatetl to 
student affairs personnel. This is an e.stension of the liisiori- 
cal dev elopment of college curricula presented earlier in this 
.section. The lingering effects v)f the l%0s — when .studenis 
pushed college profe.s.sors anti admini.sirators luriher out of 
their personal liv’es — and our reiuct:mee in the 1980s to t'hal- 
lenge the beliefs of others lor fear of treading on their rights 
as intlivitluals combined to create a climate tai campuses 
that sidestepped the examination of values. 

The works of Ferry ( FP()>. KohIbetg ( 19" 1 ). and C'lilligan 
( 1982) all are .seen as related to cognitiv e developmeiil ;md 
are discus.setl as such, but the related development of values 
and numils are viewed as off-limits b\' many college ctlnca- 
tors. it is .safer for faeuliy to leave (opit’s such as inoral.s and 
values in the hantls ofiho.se seen as outside die educational 
mi.s.sion of the in.siilution tsludent affairs profe.ssionals anti 
campus ministry, for example) anti rem;iin focused on die 
value-free content of the tll.sciplines. 
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student culture. Ocnc‘rally, student life has cleaved off 
From academics. Newconih and Wilson noted that the 
spheres of the peer ^roup and tliose oF the intellect ON crlap 
only slightly (1966). Astin also noted that the student culture 
of traditional-aged .students has become dominated by 
desires For .selF-Fuirillmeni, .self-enhancement, and fiiiancial 
.security (199.^). 'I'hese students are encouraged to view their 
li\es in fragmentary ways: what they do in the da.ssroom is 
disconnected from their li\vs outside the classrcxmi. and 
w hat they do at work is di.sconnected from w ho tliey are 
and w hat they do at home. 

An ethnographic .study of college students carried our 
from 19^9 to 19()1 looked at the importance (;f grades in the 
lives of the students (Becker. Geer, and Hughes 1968). The 
study c{)ncluded that .students at a large public Midwe.stern 
university placed a great deal of emi')husis on grade.s — what 
grades they had reeei\cd and what they tliought they might 
receive. On the surface this appeared to be a concern with 
intellectual development: Inw'ever. it actually was due to the 
fact that grades were used to determine in which clorm .stu- 
dents lived or to w hich fraternity or sortxiiy they could 
belong. Idace of residence and Greek affiliation were the 
key signs of prestige that campus, so .students paid signif- 
icant attention to grades and what mininiuin grade point 
average tliey needed to get into a desirable residence. 

In.stead of being a study about students and their intellectual 
development, it is more about how students positioned 
themselv es in desirable .social .strata. As .shown in other .stud- 
ies. tile .social concerns of .students were driving their acade- 
mic efforts (.see. for e.\aniple. G(^)od.sell 1993; Lamont 1979: 
LeeiiK.m 19^2: Moffatt 19H9). What took place in the class- 
room and the attention paid to dassvvork outside of the 
classroom were heavily innuenced liy iioiiacadeiiiic i.ssues. 
and a culture of anli-iiilellectuali.sm penaded many campu.s- 
es ( 1 lor(3Vvitz 1987). 

Conceptions of college c€»mmunily 

If .some degree of common vakies, coniiiioii experience, and 
communication con.siitute the foundation of cxjniniunily. and 
some sease of community is nece.s.sary for institutional trans- 
formation. then higher education faces a monumental barri- 
er, Brown effectively suiiimarizes the liarriers to briclging 
.sUKlerits* .social and intclleclu;il dcv'elopmcnt. dravving 





lo^?fther the elements of culture, changing student demo- 
graphics, and strained or nonexistent relationships between 
student affairs professionals and faculty U990): 

Although the term academic community is still a part of 
the higher-education lexicon, the reality at all hut the 
smallest schools is lack ofconnmniication and lack of 
shared e,\perience among the nia}iy subcultures that 
constitute an institution of higher educatuni. The size 
of coutemporaiy colleges a)td unii-vrsities, their frag- 
mented organizational structures and confusion over 
goals, and the advetsarial relationships between faculty 
and administration on all too many campuses con- 
' tribute to the problem. In addition, the demands on 
students' time (with many working halftime or more to 
help pay the cost of higher education today), the 
increasing propodiems of commuti}}g and adult stu- 
dents, the competitiveness promoted by college policies 
and practices, a?id the vety dii'efsity that ire claim to 
value are all harrieis to creating and sustainiiig a 
sense of community (\}m\yn 1990. p. 262). 

Calls for a return to a more unified campus (;r academic 
community have been frequent (Boyer 1990; P;ilmer 1990; 
Study Group l98-»), yet the possibility of a common notion 
of community is as cjuestionable as it is for notions ol' a 
single higher-education culture. 

'finto (1993) writes that it is iinportanl to nurture many 
student subcultures within a single institution becau.se all 
students are not alike and do not ha\ e the same needs. By 
nurturing and su.staining many subcultures, institutions can 
increa.se the chances that students will feel as if ihe\’ fit in 
some^^ here. Perhaps, then, the notion that there should be 
(or e\’en could be) a single, unified campus coninuinity is as 
much a barrier to bridging students’ social. L*molional, and 
intellectual development as is the actual ab.sence of such a 
community. Tierney ( 1993) speaks of communities of differ- 
ence — communities in which different values and different 
experiences are valued and nurtured. Shifts in student 
demographics (such as increa.ses in students of color, older 
.students, and part-time .students) demand that our notions of 
campus community be reexamined. I'or faculty members to 
yearn for the days when students were better-prepared and 
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had more leisure lime to seek out lacuhy in their otfices or 
for student affairs {)rofessi<)na!s to wish that all students still 
liad no family obligations and could attend evening pro- 
grams is to miss the current intellectual and prt>fessional 
challenges. It also is tc^ miss the excitement that results from 
meeting .such challenges, 

riiis brief di.scu.ssion of harriers .sen es to highlight the 
difficulties invoked in integrating the emotional, .soeial. and 
intellectual proce.s.se.s of .student learning. Although the pen- 
dulum of eunicular integration has swung back and forth 
throughout ilie hi.sioiy of higher education in this country, 
the pervasive, eotnpeting cultures that have developed haw 
maintained llte momentum of the current swing away from 
iiUegnuion. An under-standing of the.^e barriers to integration 
allows us to turn our attention more suceessfully toward 
conditions that faeiliiale integration. 

Facilitating Conditions 

Facilitating conditions are those eircumsianees. i.s.sues. and 
changes that are helping to create conditions in which intel- 
lectual, .social, and emotional proce.s.se.s more easily miglil 
be integrated in studenis* learning experiences, 'fhe.se condi- 
tions arc helping to create climates and cultural enclaves in 
which changes are taking place. They are ilie nece.ssaiy’ but 
insLiOleient conditions to accomplish the ta.sk t)f integration. 

It is due. in part, to the pre.seni eonlluenee of facilitating 
conditions that this rept)it is writicn at this particular lime, 
rhe facilitating conditions we deserihe are a continuing par- 
adigm shift in .social .seieiK cs and education, the emergence 
of di.scij>lines that incorporate tlie impact of social processes 
and i.ssucs of affect, cunx-nt reform efforts, and external 
pre.ssurc on colleges and uni\ersities. especially in the area 
of outcomes a.ssessment. 

Paradigm shift 

The positivist paradigm that is eonsisicail with predomin.ant 
iiKide.s of thought in many fields inerea.singly has come 
under attack (Lincoln and ("tuba Lucas, in writing 

aliout paradigm shifts in the i')atiiral and soeial seietK cs. 
traced changes in predominant theories in physics and psy- 



chology ( 19SS). lie noted the changes from early "rigid 
reduciionism and positivism. where science Idealll only 
with hard, objeelive facts. ' to recent patterns of holi.siie 









thought (p. 166). Citing liie dominance of Caite.sian intUi- 
ence on natural science. Lucas delineated ilie paradigm 
shifts in various areas. In [)hysics. thought moved first from 
panicle theor\', then to wave iheors', and then to a eomliina- 
tion of the two. 

In psychology, the early emphasis was on becoming a 
natural Cand therefore legitimate) science, .so the focus was 
on behavior as the (Jiily objective, ob.scnable pan of the 
field. Kaiiy dev elopmental ji.syehologisis also began to focus 
almost e.vclusivciy on .skills and tasks a.ssociated w ilh the 
natural .sciences and mathematics and de-emphasi/.ed devel- 
opment-related intuition, emotion, spatial perception, and 
music (Kurfi.ss 1983). 

In the 1960s. the attention of educational and p.sychologi- 
cal researchers turned to such topics as tlie interpersonal 
relation.ships between reachers and sUidenls (Katz 1962; 
Tiberius and Billson 1991 ) anti the formation of peer groups 
and their inlUienee on students' ideiiliiy formation (New- 
comb 1962). Katz u.sed the psvehologieal term tmiisfcreiia' 
to cle.scribe the interactions lietween .students and faculty, 
acknowledging that such interactions could he major, ifmis- 
undensiood, factors in le;irning. Personal interaction intro- 
duced "a bothersome element into the supposedly 
dispassionate intercour.se of minds. Yet it is a potent vehicle 
for learning, mislearning. and not learning" (Katz 1962. p. 
386 ). 

Part of this paradigm shift includes the wide.spreac.! accep- 
tance of alternative re.searcli methodologies, especially (|uali- 
talive research, 'I he jiast (.lecade has .seen a signifieani 
increase in the number ()(\[ualiiative studies foai.sing on 
•Student experience ( for e.xample. Iki.xter Magolda 1992; 
Helenky el al. 1986. Kuh et al. 1991; Motfali 1989), and e.spe- 
cially the experiences oftlio.se .students who haw been at 
the margins of American higher education, such as students 
of color (Atlina.si 1989; .Muiguia. Padilla, and Pavel 1991 ). 
One outcome that has emerged from ihe.se studies is the 
significant inlluence of .social and emotional influcnce.s on 
students' ability to learn and succeed in higher education. 

Although positivist methodologies still c;my tremendous 
weight. naUirali.siic. (jualiiaiive meiliods are gaining ground, 
rhrougli their u.se of inductive analysis, the alleniion paid to 
matters of context and grounded iheory-buikling facilitates a 
focus on the intcgniiion of .social and emotional proce.sses 
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w'ith intellecuia! clcvclopnicnt (Glaser and Strauss 1967; 
Strauss and Corbin 1990). Howexer, despite chango.s in otlier 
sciences, in educational -re search methodology, and in edu- 
cation processes, the influence of positivism still per\'ades. 
Palmer indicates that the "modern physicist may have aban- 
doned the image of atoms floating in the void, but [higher 
education still has] a culture of individualism wliich mirrors 
that discredited workK iew'" (1983. p. xi\ ). So, although a 
i:)aradigm shift can i)e identified, its effects only recently are 
being felt. 

Tfye emergence of new disciplines 

Now clisciplines have emerged continually throughout the 
histoiy of American higher education. In fact, this tendency 
has contributed t(.) the continual fragmentation of the faculty 
comnuinit\', Newly emerging disciplines sucli as women's 
.Studies; Pan-African studies; and gay, lesbian, and bi.sexual 
studies are somewhat different in tliat liiey have turned their 
focus of research back on ilie )')rocess and organization of 
education and are critiquing the traditional role and culture 
of academia. They apj^ear to be pai1 of the larger paradigm 
shill occurring in education. Additionally, the .study of higher 
education and student affairs has contributed significantly to 
the research base that underlies this report. 

In addition to new disciplines, new and broacler defini- 
tions of scholarship are emerging (lioyer 1 990; Rice and 
.Sheridan 1989). lliese definitions recognize that effecti\*e 
integration, apiilication, and communication of knowledge, 
as well as the disced er\' or creation of knowledge llirough 
research, are \ iablc forms of scholarly acii\ ity (boyer 1990). 
An example of this is the set of classroom a.s.se.ssnient tech- 
niques that Cm.ss and Angelo called upon college faculty Ki 
practice ( 1992). 'I'he\- encouniged faculty members to experi- 
ment with and test liypolheses about their instructional 
methods and their effects on .student learning. In this wa\- 
one s c)\\*n teaching becomes an ol)jecl of scholarsliip. 

Current reform efforts 

I.ike the instiuition.s attempting rcforin at other points in this 
eentuiy. some institutions today appear to be reversing 
diret tion and moving back toward the consistency and 
coherence thought to be pro\ ide(.l by core requirements or 
by a gcneni 1-education a>iv. ('alls for reform during llu* last 




decade have recomnicncled that colleges and universiiies 
refocus iheir efforts lo l')e consistent with their mission state- 
ments, provide more coherence to their curricula, and create 
“comnuinity" by structuring similar experiences for all stu- 
dents (Uoyer 19H7: Cawf)us Life 1990; Study Group I98-U. As 
Brown suggests: 

Ihc lists of object ires or outcomes that hare emerged 
froi): the t)iat}y efforts to oi vrhaid gmieral education 
bear reniarkahle tvsemhUinces. Comfjetence in reason- 
ing and critical tbi)iki)ig. effectire comma n icati<m 
skills, tolerance for ambiguity, undetstanding different 
cultures, esthetic appreciation, ability to make rahie- 
basc{l distinctions and decisions, and undeistandiug 
social institutiems and tfthe reiaiumships betuven the 
indiridual a) id society are some of the comniona/iiies 
among the goals that hare been identified i 1990. p. 
ivt). 



Related to the current reform movement is the ongoing pres- 
ence of the Continuous Quality Improvement movement 
and its merging with the a.ssessmeiu movement, especially 
llirougli the elTotls oftlte American Association for Higher 
I'diication. It reniains to be .seen wliat lasting impact this will 
have on higher education, but it sjieciftcally recognizes the 
importance of cultural cliange in in.stitutions of higlier edu- 
cation. 'fhat alone makes it c|uite different from pa.st reform 
moventents. 

External pressures 

lixtcrnal pressure.s ha\ e been brought to bear on highc'r 
educaticMi as well, as parents, employers, and legislatures 
(|Lie.srion the cost and outcomes of higher education, 'fhe 
a.s.sessment nunement can be seen as a direct result of the 
hesitancy of the.se constituencies to endorse the status cjuo. 
Althougli a potential barrier to integration, changes in stu- 
dent demographics also may contain elements that .serve to 
facilitate the integration of intellectual, .social, and emotiotial 
processes in the learning process. ‘Ue.search has document- 
ed tlie differences in learning styles, academic values, and 
[)ersonal characteristics between the .so-called new .students 
and I lie more afllucnt and academieally oriented college 
.students of the hftie.s and sixties" (Cro.ss 197b; Davis and 
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Schrocclcr 1983) (ikosvn 1990. p. 251). Other exicrnal pre.s- 
SLi res that are demanding the aliention of lho.se in higlier 
edacati(Mi include the .shrinking glolxil comnuinily, inereas- 
ingly penasixe technology, and financial strain. 

A.S indicated earlier in this .section, the presence of facili- 
tating conditions ckjes not ensure that neces.saiy' changes 
will he made. In.stead, these conditions create a context in 
which change becomes more po.ssihle. Leadership, hard 
work, and additional .strategies are needed if future .students 
will experience an educational experience in which inlellec- 
luai, .social, and enK)iional elements are integrated. 'I he gen- 
eral public is demanding that education be more efficient 
arul relevant and do a better job of preparing our citizens for 
participation in the workforce and society of the future. As 
institutions scramble to find methods that work, it remains to 
be .seen whc*ther cnir practice will empha.size the nece,s.sity 
of the reciprocal, mutually .slxi|:)ing intellectual. s<K'ial, and 
emotional elements of studirnt learning, 'fhe following .sec- 
tions de.scribe re.search that siib.stantiates the interrelation- 
ship of emotional, social, and intellectual a.spects of learning 
and individual and in.slitulional strategies to overcf)me .some 
of the aforementioned barriers and promote integration. 
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THE LINKS AMONG INTELLECTUAL, SOCIAL, 
AND EMOTIONAL ELEMENTS OF LEARNING: 
THE RESEARCH 



Wtf liave examined the hisiorieal and CLiUural eoniexi ihai 
has developed in Atnerican higher education related to the 
fragmenting of the disciplines, the college community, and. 
ultimately, the leLirning process, d hat dewlopment has 
resulted in significant t)arners and civallenges facing faculiy, 
student affairs j:)rofessionals, aitd administrators who aitempl 
to facilitate the holi.'^tic education of college suidenis, espe- 
cially at four-year research instiuitif/ns. In this .section we 
return to the axiom that a ,studenrs intellectual development 
is inHuenced by social and emotional factors. 

Recall our argument from the first section — that the muiu- 
ally inlluential nature of cognitive, s(»cial. and affective 
de\elopnieni is accepted as fact, l^ut thar many of our indi- 
vidual actions and organizational heha\'iors indicate other- 
wise. 'fo reinforce the need to under.stand the powerful 
inlUiences connecting intellectual, .social, and affectiw devel- 
opment. we further expand upon our conceptual IVamework 
and descrihe .some of the research that supports it. 

Knowing and being actiwiy aware that cogniti\ e. social, 
and affectiw dewlopment are interrelated is one step 
toward gromding this axiom in practice. Another important 
i.ssue is how and in what conditions they are mutually inllu- 
ential. In this .section, research is presented that suhstantiaies 
the links between the \ arious diads oi intellectual, .social, 
and emotional i-imce.sses as well as the interconnectedness 
among all three. In a sen.se. hec.iuse the e\ i(.lence intiicates 
that these j'lrocesses are linked, the links that have to lie 
made anumg intellectual, social, and cmotioiKil elements of 
learning must lx“ made in the miiuls of liiglier-educaiion 
educators. 

The itilliiences of social processes and emotional 
elements on learning ma\’ he — and most often are — ignored, 
hut that d(H*s not mean they are not influencing the learning 
procc.ss. By ignoring these inlUiences educat('is allow this 
instructive \oid to he filled in ways that may he detrimental 
to the learning process. Peers (.‘xerl a great deal o( inlliiencc 
on how the academic enterprise is interpreted by students. 
'I’his wickspread student euluire inllucnccs the motivalicms, 
attitudes, values, and beliefs about learning that stiKlents 
carry with them into the clas-Moom. I-aculiy may ignore the 
emotional stales of their siiKlenls. hut negative I'eelings such 
as dci^iression. thoughts of suicidtv aixl horrors of ahu.se and 
neglect: fears related to parcmial diuiive. finances, or social 
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ac'ceptance; and positive feelings siicli as lK)j:)e, curiosity, 
love, optimism, excitement alx>ut a relationship, or pride in 
an accomplishment all are carried into the classr(X)m and 
exist as students struggle to understand their work and 
apply it to their lives. Higher education profe.ssionals must 
recognize their students as complete individuals — as think- 
ing. feeling, .social beings — as a first .step toward creating a 
holistic learning pivice.ss. 

Cognitive and Social Processes 

Most learning and development lake place in a .social con- 
text. The stimulation that cau.ses such precursors to learning 
as cognitive di.ssonance (Festinger 1957> or di.sec|uilibrium 
IFiaget 1928) often is an external .stimulation and most often 
comes from other people, in the environment. Yet, the hisro- 
ly and tradition of American higher education celebrate and 
revere the lone scholar and re.searcher. Individualism, inde- 
pendence. autonomy, and comjK'lition arc values inherent 
in higher education's academic culture (love et al. 1993). 
Hxtending this cultural influence to developmental theoiy. 
Piaget's recognition of the role of .social forces in cliildren's 
development often is overlooked ( 1926), Hisewhere. the role 
of .suppoiiive (and challenging) others, groups, or teams in 
the proce.ss of ktiowledge development has been de-emjilia- 
sized or ignored. Oimpetition is traditionally championed 
over cooperation, allliough much rCvSearch shows coopera- 
tion to be .superior to competition in terms of achievement 
and feelings of well-being (Kohn 1986). 

Only recently has the role of interpersonal interaction, 
communication, and .support been di.seus.sed with regard to 
how tlie ideas and knowledge of what is perceived as an 
indiN idual project developed. For example. Periy's .Scheme, 
as Pen*)' himself argued, is llie product of the work and 
ihouglits <3f at lea.st 3h people ( 1981). Recognizing tlie influ- 
ence of others also might lx‘ beneficial for the cognitive 
development of college students. The social aspects of cog- 
nitive development, though recognized and accepted as fact, 
often are not attended to or given ci'cdii. 

IVahaps the .stronge.st statements in the literature related 
to social, alfeciive. and cognitive development liave been 
made aliout the coniiectioti iKSween social proces.ses and 
cognitive development (for e.xample, Ba.xter Magokla 1992. 
I99S: Chickering and Reis.scr 1993; King and Ua.ster .Mugolda 





1996). Chiokerin^ and KeLsser point out tlvat rciation.sliip.s 
provide j')o\verrul Icarnin^H cxpcricnce.s and opportunities to 
enhance cognitix e development (1993). 'I'hese relatioaships 
include out-of-class faculty-student interaction, wiiich consis- 
tently has been shown to be \ eiy influential in student 
growth and outccjmes (Astin 1993; Pascarella and Terenzini 
i99l); pedagogical interactions i'>eiwcen faculty and .students 
(Hrophy 1985; Good 1987); social and academic interaction 
among students (Bean and Cresweli 1980; Harnett 1965; Kuh 
1995: Weinstein 1989): stLidents' perceptions of an instruc- 
tor's social and academic behaviors (Wc’in.siein 1989): and 
tlie effects of cultural and other social differences on social 
interaction within the classroom (Li 199-^: I'lore.s. Cousin, 
and Diaz 1991). 

Generally, current scholars and researchers ha\ e found it 
difficult to .separate cognitive skills from .social ):)r<xe.s.ses. In 
fact, the entire area of research now known as .social cogni- 
tio!i is premi.sed on the ivlief that learning occurs in a .st>cial 
context and that one's ability to interact effectively with oth- 
ers rc(|uires .some le\ el of cognitive ability (arid vice \ er.sa). 
"A cognitix ely complex indix idual is better able to adapt to 
the demands of changing .social situations than is a le.ss com- 
plex indix idual. . . . Cogniiixely complex [X*rst)ns are more 
skilled at taking the others' perspective and. therefore, 
should be more effeetix e in .sending and reeeix ing 
me.s.sage.s” (Rubin and 1 lenzi i98 t. p. 26-i). 

Many recent theories of eognitixe* development in college 
.stLidents more clearly recognize the role of social elements 
(Baxter .Magolda 1992. 1995; Belenky et al. 1986; Gilligan 
1982). I'or e.xamplc. Baxter .Magolda (1992. 1995) incorpo- 
rates .social relationships into her scheme of cognitive dex el- 
opment and. in fact, indicated that one of the principles 
guiding her \xork in exploring .students' intellectual dexelop- 
menl was that "ways of knoxx ing and patterns xx iiiiin them 
are .socially corrstmeled ‘ (1992. p. 20). She refers to this as 
relational knowing characterized by attachment and connec- 
tion. 'I'his connection is with others and with what is knoxvn. 

"One of the most poxx erfnl me.s.sage.s in the .siudem.s' 
.stories was that the ability to dexvlop a di.stim tixe xoia* 
.stems from defining learning as con.siructing meaning jointly 
with otliens’ (Baxter M;igolda 1992. p. xiv). Ba.xier Magokla 
contrasts relational knoxx ing with patlern.s of impersonal 
knowing, which are tlio.se highlighted liy .separation and 
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alxs'l faction. Impersonal knowing also is characterized by 
autonomy, objectivity, and rationality, all of wliich are recog- 
nized and celebrated by the posit i\ ist paradigm tliat is domi- 
nant in higher ediieation (Baxter Magolda 1995.h Baxter 
Magolda argues for a place for both In the learning proce.ss, 
though tile concern is that the current culture emphasizes 
the latter. 

Jo.s.selson. in her work on women s identity development, 
identified the role of supponi\ e people in moving beyond 
forcelosLire — a state of premature resolution of ('>nc’s identity 
(1987). Belenky el al. indieated that a willingne.ss to a.sk 
rjuesiions and add to discLi.sston enliances intelleeiual dev’el- 
opment (1986). 'fheir stage of connected knowing lellects 
the importance of social relationships and inieraetion in the 
proce.ss of cognitive development. It also emphasizes the 
imporianee of connecting iheoiy and learning to personal 
exiXM-ienees. Baxter Magolda (1992) and Belenky et til. 

( 198(M, focusing on i.ssues of gender and eogniti\ e develop- 
ment, indicated that women \ alue eonneeiedne.ss or .social 
relationships in their learning experiences to a greater extent 
than do men. l)ui that Ixah men and women benefit from 
eonneeiedne.ss and positive .social relationship in tluf learn- 
ing process. 'I'his gender-related pallern also is consistent 
with the findings of Springer et al.. who foLind that ‘ limo 
spent .socializing with friends wa:i more po.siiiwly related to 
gains in oriental ions toward learning for .self-under.sianding 
for women than for men" ( 199S. p. 16), 

Lundelierg and Dieniert ,Moch (199S) di.seoveied that an 
emphasis on connected knowing ihrougli collaboraiive sup- 
plemental instruction (peer-led discii.s.sion groups) helped 
increase the number of female luirsing .students \\ ho suc- 
eessfully completed re(|uired .science counses — courses that 
were archetypal e.xamples of .separate knowing (Ik'lenky el 
al. I9S6). *fhe euluire tiial developed in ihe.se peer groups 
was eharai terized by a spirit of cooperation, community, a 
shift in power IVom leaders to .stLidents. and increased ri.sk- 
laking. I.umlebeig and Diemen .Moeh identified llie cognitive 
aspect of the proce.ss a.s including confninalion of the capac- 
ity tor learning on the pan of the students, ongoing as.se.s,s- 
menl of student knowledge, and connected learning — that 
is. eomiei ting to one anoilier and eoiineciing ideas to expe- 
rience ( I99S ). 

Belkins, Ja\'. and fisliman point out tiiat the context and 





social dimension of thinking infUiences the process of iliink- 
ing. "People frequently (perhaps all ux) freciuenlly) puz/.lc 
out their problems by tliemselves. Hut thinking also occurs in 
social contexts in which people need to work together and 
Ixjnor and learn from one another's perspectives and arri\e at 
satisfactory mutual resolutions" (1994, p. 76). Palmer 
addressed the issue of knowing and community and their 
connection to our per\'astvc culiure: "Scholars now under- 
stand that knowing is a profound K' community act, . . .In 
order to know sometliing, we depend on the coasensus of 
the community in which wc* aie rooted — a consensus so deep 
that we often draw upon it unconsciously” ( 1983. p. x\ ). 

Not surprisingly, students also find it difficult to separate 
social proce.sses from learning (Baxter Mugolda 1992: 

Belenky el al. 1986: Kuh el al. 1991: Tinlo. Kusso. and Kadel 
1994). In their .study on oui-of'Cla.ss experiences, Teren/.ini 
et al. de.scrihcd this phenomenon ihrougli students' words: 

Most shick'Hfs in!cn'ieii'C(f al /Soaihirest Conimmiitv 

iivraficUl sansiliiv /earners, re/]infi on e.yfrin- 
sic stimuli lo facilikUe learninsi. We bean! comments 
like ‘'learnin,i* takes place in classntom disenssions, ” 
and learn min e thnnipb classroom discnssion than 
from lectures, "and "real learning takes place In the 
path) area because somehody is always experiencing* 
something, that yon want to experience, so they tell yon 
about it. ■ !l ‘s interesting, and ibey want to share it with 
you. Other students said /earning* occurred at home, 
thront^h tiiioiinti and a ith "friends irho know a little 
more than yon. "as well as "ereiywhere. " A white stii- 
(knit e.xplaincd the kind <f learning that lakes place at 
the collcji>e's picnic tables: ' /.ike when yon re ,<{ndyin^ 
for an exam and yon don i think yon understand and 
yon explain it to another student, and all (f the sud- 
den, click yon nndeisfand. 'I'hai ’s when you really 
knoir yon undeisiand and yon can do //”( 1992. p. 3h). 

In their study of "Im’olving Colleges." Kuh. .Schiih. and W hitt 
indicated that ‘most siiKlenis pei\ei\e in*cl:i.ss and oui-of- 
cla.ss experienevs to he .seamless, 'I’hat is. what is learned 
during college |at ihe.se im'olving insiiuilujiisl is not easily 
partitioned into courses, fiiemlships. organizations, library 
xs'oik. laboratory assignnu'iiis. ix*creational acti\'ities. and so 
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on. Cla.ssrooms. lalxmuorie.s. suicicnt living environ ment.s. 
and work settings all can provide powerful learning oppor- 
tunities" ( 1991. p. 18i). 

It appears that students do not naturally sej'jaraic social 
pn>eesses. cognitive proce.sses, and learning. Instead, these 
elements have been separated !>>' iho.se who have .studied 
them and tho.se wlio have attempted to teach .siLidents by 
only focu.sing on cognitive processes. As Iiiglier-education 
profe.ssionals. we need to put into practice tlte fact tliai 
learning is, in pan, a .scK'ial process. 

Cognitive and Emotional Processes 

Issues related to alVeci and emotion were among the first 
elements to be cai"ved away from a holistic \ iew of human 
beings and their development. These internal states were 
e.ssenlially invisible to ilie eye and. therefore. iK’iveiwd as 
unknowable. Kliminating a recogniii(jn of the role of emo- 
tion in learning had an inevitable impact on the learning 
proce.ss. In an eight-year .study of American .schools. 

Cioodlad found, among other problems, a disturbing lack of 
positive emotions in the classroom ( l9H‘i). 

Ciiven tliai emotions were first out. perhaps it is not .sur- 
prising that tliey are last in. As behaviorism — the school of 
psychology focu.sed only on obscnalile bcliav iors — waned 
in the 1960s. re.searchers began to focus on the internal 
proce.sses of cognition — how the mind registered and stored 
information. At the same time, however, emotions .still were 
ori'-liniits (Golenian bW). It has only been during the la.si 
several decades that the .siud\' of emotion’s inlliience on 
learning and de\elopmeni has been integrated witit work on 
cognition and social j’uoce.sses. 'fliis came after many unsuc- 
cc.ssful years of trying to .study emotions through pliysiologi- 
ca! measurement. 1 la.slotf aiul l.sen ( 19H2) highlight the 
difficulty of dealing with affect and cognitive dev elopment. 

The (fKcsiiou ofaj'fccl . . . has ;/o/ rcceiivd much fiUcH- 
Ifon fn tnulithnuil co^fiitiiv Tsychvlo^'W . . . Affect is 
treated as a tbin\* ajHirL a separate force, a sfioiter. to 
(fther/iise dtafai C(\i^/iitire reUttUnhshifs. . . . It has j}ro- 
NKfted coroHaiy rieics that asua/iy c<>f*nitton is unaf- 
fected by affect and UHtUration. that nniystnui^ (and 
J)erha{)s ncy^atire) emotions i)ijlncnce c<\iinf{i(tn. and 
th(ft soinehoir this influence is to interfere irilh a more 





bask (If 1(1 (jf Inf ririse ()nkr/y process ( \9H2, p. 5). 

Only when it was accepted that feeling stales and thinking 
states were virtually inseparal')Ie did research move away 
from segregating affect or attempting to physically measure 
emotions to concentrating instead on people's cognitions, 
perceptions of feelings, and mutual influence. "Cognitive 
proces.ses themselves are presumed to Ix’ complexly coti- 
siructed and dependent on affective, motivational/ contextu- 
al, and concurrent cognitive factors" (HasKjrf and I.sen 19H2, 
p. 6). Goleman describe.s the interrelatedness of feelings and 
intellect: 

'Ihesc tu'o ))th)(.(s, Ihc emotional cuul the rational. n/)cr- 
ate in ti^ht ha r nun for the most pari. /n/er///7;////g 
tinar veiy (fifforoiit irays ofk}ion'i)i^ to p,ni(le ns 
thron<.>h the irorkl. Ordiiunily there is a balance 
hetireen emotional and rational mind.s. ivitb emotUm 
feecliuii into and inforniin^i> the operation of the ratio- 
nal mind, and the rational mind refniinp and some- 
times retoiny^ the inputs (fthe emotions. , . . In many or 
most moments these minds are ex((iiisitely coordinated: 
feelin,i>s are essential to thought . thought to feelinp. . . . 
Peelings are indispensable for rational decisions, they 
point ns in the proper direction, irhere dry lo}iic can 
then he (fhest nse( 199S, pp. 9. iS). 

nefinilion.s of desirable C(jgnili\ e outcomes (')f a c<>llege 
education often contain affective elemenl.s. In fact, the 
American Phihj.sophical A.s.sociation "evolved a consensual 
description ol' critical thinking as purpo,seful. .self-regulatory 
judgtncMil involving the pos.session and deploymetil both of 
cognitive abilities and affecth e dispo.siiion.s ' (I-well 199 1 , 
p. t). OtK' cannot effectively jiulge a student's ability to 
think critically without considering affecti\e factors. 

W hen studying cognitive development and learning, it is 
diniculi to sejxirale out the role affect plays becau.se learn- 
ing is facilitated or hampered by emotion.s, moods, and feel- 
ings ( Hoekaeris 199.^). King and Baxter Magolda point out 
that iiow individuals con.simct know ledge and their u.se of 
knowledge is closely lied to their sen.se of .self ( 1996, p. 

16b). In referring to student learning Ganvson indicated that, 
“You have to gel people to a |')oint where they can feel it. 
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Then you have an opportunity For gmvvih and development" 
(1991. p. 4'4). Piaj»et viewed emotions as "the energetic 
source on which the Functioning oF intelligence depends . . . 
land] insisted on a constant interaction and dialectic between 
aFFeciivily and intelligence (DeVries and Kohlberg 19H7. p. 

33). Idaget saw the afFective and cognitive elements oF 
development as inseparalile. that "Feelings arc structured 
along with the structuring oF know ledge" (p. 33). 

Syh'csicr points out that eiruHion is important in educa- 
tion because it drives attention, which in turn drives learning 
and memory (1994). Memories formed during a specific 
emotional state tend to he easily recalled during a .similar 
emotional slate later on (I’hayer 1989). "Classroom simula- 
tions and role-playing activities enhance learning because 
thc\' tie memories to the kinds of emotional conte.xls in 
which they later will be u.sed” (Sylvester 1994, p. 63). This 
i\ pe of learning activity ma\’ be less useful For iradiiional 
testing in that the omoliona! context of a written exam dif- 
fers from that of simulations and role plays, but the.se activi- 
ties may he more bcneficiai for real-life situations beyond 
the classroom in which the .students wall find themselves. 

l-moiions also affect motivation to learn. I)e}'>ressed mood 
stales often correlate with decreased moli\ailon in the cla.s.s- 
rooin (Peterson and .Seligman 198 O. "Students who are anx- 
ious. angiy. or depres.sed don't learn; people who arc 
caught in tiicsc .states do not take in information efficiently 
oi' deal wiili it weH" (Clokaiian 199S. p. 78). Hlc.ss. liolincr, 
Schwarz, and Stack (1990) found that individuals in a good 
mood are more likely to be persuaded in a learning or de.'i- 
sion-in;iking situation than llio.se in a bad mood. However, 
their findings also suggested that the likelihood of elToilful. 
analytic processing of inforniaiion on the part of individuals 
may dccrca.se as mood states become more posiii\e. That is, 
the liciler and happier a per.son feels the less likely it is that 
he or she w ill .subject incoming information to critical analy- 
sis and accept it on Face value. The complex nature oFlliesc 
findings — a good mood is beneficial lo learning, but perhaps 
it should not Ik* too good — has signifK ant implications For 
individuals iiying to facilitate student learning. It warrants 
the allentioii of cla.ssrooin faculty and other educators. 

A .siudcnr.s (.lc\elopinent can be enhanced by actively 
bringing the dimensions of affect and cognition together. 

Idlis. llic originator of Kaiional-Hmolivc Thcrap\'. "believes 
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that afftct, ix*havior. and cognition interact with one another 
in intricate ways; howe\ er. he accords cognition a particular- 
ly influential position in these interactions and ctmsiders it a 
more c(^n\enient point of intervention than the other 
processes" (Barrow 1986, p. 15). Thereh^re, the intellectual 
work that occurs in college is an ideal avenue for assisting 
with students' affective development. Cliickering and Reisser 
concur: “Assignments that in\'ite students to engage emotion- 
ally as well as intellectually can assist them with the manage- 
ment of emotions, which must first he brought into 
awareness before they ean he given powerful expression" 
(1993. p. 6l). Rage and Page discovered that goal-setting and 
problem-solving developed students' self-e-steeni by enhanc- 
ing their perception of competence, another link between 
eogniti\ e processes and affecti\ e dc\ ek)pment ( 1993). 

There also is re.seareh on the impact of emotional skills 
and aptitudes on college outcomes, (ioleman points out 
several studies in which enx)tional skills were better predic- 
tors (^fv arious measures of academic success than was IQ 
(1995). I'or e.xam|‘)le. in one study of -i-year-okls, tlio.se who 
were unable to delay gratification and control impulses in a 
.simple experiment in\ol\ ing marshmallows had .significantly 
lower SA'l' scores l-i years kiler than lho.se who ciaild wait 
for gratification. In the experiment each child receiwd one 
marshmallow: if she could wait 15 minutes before eating it 
then she got two. 'I'he SATs .showed a 210-point difference 
from an average of 1052 for those wlu) could not wait to an 
average of 1 262* for those who could. 

In another .study, a student s level of hope (that is. "lx‘- 
lieving you have botii the will and the way to a compli.sh 
your goals ' IGoIeman 1995. p. 861) was a heller predictor of 
first -scme.sier grades than were SATs. i'inally, another study 
discovered that firsl-\ ear siudenls' scores on a le.si of opti- 
mism (' '.he strong expectation that, generally, tilings will 
turn out all right in life despite setbacks and frusiraiions" 
were belter predit iors of grades for the first year than were 
their SA'l' scores or their liigli-.school grades Ip. <SH|). 

(k)lenian concludes that given about the same range.- of 
inlelleelual ahilitie.'^, emotional skills and propensities (sucli 
as the aliility to delay gratific:tiion, having hope, being opti- 
mistic) make the critical dilfeienee. 'I'lie good news is that 
e\ eii in the face of claims that IQ .scores cannot he rai.sed by 
training, emotional abilities can. In turn, emotional abilities 
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c;in enhance cognitive abilities and outc<.)mes and academic 
achiewmeni. 

Research also suppoiTs the assumption that an emotional- 
ly positive classroom climate facilitates learning and rhere- 
tore enhances students’ academic achicx cmeni (Li 1992: 

Seiler 19R9), Connell found that students in classrooms in 
which they ha\ e a sense of belonging or relaiedness yielded 
higher scores on measures of perceived academic control 
( 1990). Students who were emotionally secure with class- 
mates and faculty were more likely to be acth e j:>articipants 
in class and exerted nu)ie effort in their work, thus maintain- 
ing and enhancing their academic achic\emcmt (Cabello and 
'IciTcll L99-I: l into and Goodsell 1993). I'or at-risk students 
(students with Icwsercd aspirations. low self-esteem, low 
internal locus of control, negative attitudes toward scliot)!. 
hi.story of failure, fracuireci families, substance abuse), tlie 
single most frequent percej>tion is that their teachers do not 
care abtnit them, which in turn .seives to block their cogni- 
tive and affective de\'elo|)meni (Kagan 1990). 

Fmotional and Social Processes 

I’he importance of the connection and interplay between the 
affect and the social — and the difficulty in separating them — 
is repre.sentcd in lumian-dewlopment research by the long 
tradition of p.sychosoeial theories of development 
(Chickering 1969; Chickering and Keisser 1993; Hrik.son 
1939: Kegan 1982; Loe\ingcr 19"'6). More recently. Gardner, 
in liis tlieoiy of multiple intelligences, includes interpcMSonul 
intelligence ( 1993). A person with a high degree of interper- 
sonal intelligence is better able lo perceiv e and respond 
appropriately to the moods, desires, and liiotivations of oth- 
er jX‘ople, .Salovay and Mayer's mode! of Kmoiional 
Intelligence includes two social aiva.s — recognizing emotions 
in others and managing relationships ( 1990). 

There is a clear recognition of the strong connection 
lK‘lween an individual’s emotional and affective develop- 
ment and the social context, in that most emotions originate 
in social ev ents (Smitli-Lovin 1989). Shott ( 19"’9) described 
emotions as socially constructed and Smith-l.ovin ( 1989) 
indicated that feelings always are interpreted in a social 
milieu — change llte .social milieu and mo.st likely the feelings 
will change. Students who feel the discomfort associated 
with the challenge of learning w ill interpret that discomfort 
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differently depending whether iliey are within a supj?oili\'e 
scx’ial context, a competitive scx'ial cxmiext. or a context in 
which iliey feel marginalized and unimportant. 

An individual\s affective development al.so intluences 
social understanding and interpersonal interactions. For 
example. Sommers reported that ‘ the inipoitancc attached to 
heterosexual ties in young udiiUhood and the inten.se emo- 
tions that accompany such relationships in their initial devel- 
opment Iniay] interfere with the establishment of intimacy" 
(I9S2, p. 10). Student.s' proce.sses of learning to manage 
their emotions will intluencc their willingne.ss and ability to 
interact socially in and exit of the cla.s.sroom (Chickering and 
Reisser 1993). 

'Hie relationship lietween emotional .states and social 
performance in the elassroom is strong. In her study of 
classroom participation. Fassinger discovered that ”faeiilty*s 
grcaie.st impact on class participation stems from course 
designs: for exani[ile. when professors create aeii\ ities that 
foster positix e emotional cliinales, the\‘ are likely to cultivate 
interactions. , . . .\ positive emotional climate can enhance 
the likelihood of class pariicijxttion. particularly for females" 

( 1995. pp. 93-9‘t). Posit i\e emotional climates were those 
characterized by .students as .sup[ioitive. where cooperation 
was the norm, and in which they could gel to know oiher 
studenis and dex elop friendships. I'assinger also repoils that 
aeiix ities related to develojiing a student's .self-conhdeiice 
(an afU'ctixe .state) xvil! enlianee their ability aticl xvillingness 
to participate in class disaussions and activities (.scxial 
proee.ss). 

Emotional, Social, and Cognitive Processes 

W'hile the Ixnmdaries beixxeen any of these elements are 
blurred, the mutually reinforeing and clexelopmentally influ- 
ential nature of affectixe. social, and cognitive elements is 
clean Pace coneluded in his .studs' of college student e.xperi- 
enees that “good things go together" ( 19H"^, p. 1). 'fhat is. 
tho.se xx ho benefit most inlelleetually from the college expe- 
rience also .sevrn to benefii more in tlie affectixe- and social- 
dexvlopment domains. He also found that siudeiiis xvho 
dexoted more time and energy to personal and .social aelix i- 
lies benefited more inlelleciunlly. Gardner [loinled out that 
"the creation of cooperatix'e. .suppuilix e environments in 
homes, .schools, ami communities has been slioxx ii to hau* a 
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positive effect on .students' social and p.sychological well- 
being. which eventually leads to higher academic ach*eve- 
ment ' (1993. p. 244). 

O’Keefe and Delia argue that the more cognitively com- 
plex people are, the more likely they w'ill holistically per- 
ceive the situations and contexts in which they interact 
( 1982). Baxter Magolda labeled the most advanced level of 
cognitive development contextual knowing, which integrates 
relational (.social and affective) and imper.sonal (objective) 
know ing (1995). Good things do go together. 

King and Baxter Magolda specify the interrelatedne.ss of 
cogniti^•c^ social, and affective elements of develoj)menl: 

The (fifcil fries dissociated frith a college-educated /xosou 
include more than the co}>iiitlre ability to engage in 
cntical tbiukirifi: they also include such affectire attrib- 
utes CIS an ea}>erness to continue to learn, an apprecia- 
tion of the ralue oj n arking trith direrse others on 
problems ofmiftnal interest, the trill to take pemnial 
responsibility for one's vietvs and actioits. and the 
desire to make a ffositire contribittion. . . . Tore.xample, 
effect ire conflict mediatiott can refjuire not only a com- 
plex nftderslanditt^i> of the underlying issues (coj,»nitii'e 
complexity}, but also the ability to open and continue a 
diah}*ue iKHireen disputiim parties (intetpcisonal skills) 
and an nndetstandhm (f the limits of one's role (yw- 
sonal nutturity>K\^yx)(>, pp, K>3-6-i). 

It also must be noted that negatiw or dysfunctional 
elements w ithin any of the three domains will negatively 
inlUience the other two. Palmer indicate.s that fear of conflict 
in teaching and learning leads both students and faculty 
away from developing conmniniiies. Thereby reducing inter- 
personal interactions aiul inielleciual dewlopment ( 19H7), 
Pt)si(i\ e emotional climates enhance tlie .sen.se of community 
and alst) allow that community to work together toward 
mutual understanding and enhanced learning. As Palmer 
suggests: 

What pretvnfs fcreatirel conflict in oiirclassr(H>ms is a 
iviy simpic eifiotion called fear. . . . It s fear (f exposure. 
ofappearitt^f\ i^j^uorant. o/*/;c/t/g ridiculed. And the (Utly 
antidote to that fear is a hospitable enrinmment created. 





for example, /;V‘ a teacher who knows hoiv to use erety 
remark, no matter bow mistaken or seem in, (*ly stupid to 
upbuild lx)th the indirulual and the proup, . . . Com- 
munity is precisely that place irbere an arena for cre- 
ative conflict is protected hy the compassionate fabric of 
hnmafi caring itselfiX^Kl . p. 25). 

Summary 

Research is continuing to enhance our understanding of ihe 
inierrelaiionsliips and iiiuiually reinforcing na[ure of the 
inielleciual. social, and emotional elcMnenis of student learn- 
ing. Wdial is most important is a recognition that they do 
interact and influence t>ne another. Building on any single 
element has the potential to enhance the other two. On this 
research base and with the recognition of the inlerrelated- 
ne.ss of the elements of student learning, professionals can 
develop practices that incorj^orate each of these elements, 
'i'o do so will move the college community toward a tnore 
closely integrated experience for .students, one that affirms 
their intuitive .sense of connectedness of affective, .social, 
and cognith e proces.ses. 'lb disregard practices that incorpo- 
rate each of the.se elements will reinforce the fragmentation 
among the.se elements and lietwcen students and faculty, 
.student affairs profe.ssionals. and the in.siiiuiion. Individual 
practices and institutional .strategies are explicated in the 
next two sections. 
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THE LINKS AMONG INTELLECTUAL, SOCIAL, 
AND EMOTIONAL ELEMENTS OF LEARNING: 
INDIVIDUAL ISSUES 



Expanding the Notion of Learning 

'riirouglioiit much ofliu' liisiory ol* hi.u!icT educaiion. luiin- 
in^ Inis hccn assumed lo lake [dace* in ihc* classroom, he 
fadliuuccl by iaculiy, and he Idcuscd on cogniiicc* and inicl- 
Icclual development, lieceni tvsearc h is undermining these 
a.ssuniplions (.A.stin 1993; Kvih. Scluih, and Whin 1991; 
Pasc'arclla and 'leren/.ini 1991). At colleges in which ticiive 
involvement in and out ol'tlie classroom is ro.siereci. students 
dirfereniiatc between in-cia.ss and oui-ol’-ciass learning mucii 
less tlian assumed (Kuh et ai. 1991). M all institutions, pro- 
fe.ssinnals and activities outside of the c'la.'Smom inlluence 
student learning moie than suj'jpo.scd (Astin 199.^: Pascaielhi 
and Teren/.ini 1991). 

I'ocusing .solely (.m cognitive or intellcf tual development 
and ignoring .social and emotional influences on the- Ic’arning 
process reduces the eireci ivene.ss of teaching, l-ailing to rec'- 
ogni/.e the iniellectual and (.“ognitive aspects of emotional and 
social i.ssues allow s teac hable moments to jiass unnoticed. 
In.stitutions and individuals must put into place actions that 
c'orresponci with thc‘ emerging a.ssumptions regarding the 
intcn'ciatednc.ss ol cognitive, emotional, and .social elements 
oflearning. Present cultural norms and practices must he 
iclentiried and. where a|>propriate. discarded, while new ones 
must he nuilurecl. Policies and practices mu.st be implement- 
ed on our c-ampitses that respond to what the resc*arc h is 
.cli.sco\'ering. In this and the' following .section, individual and 
in.stiimional i.ssues ivlated to this expanded notion ot' Icairning 
are discu.ssed aiul iin]dic;itions and suggestions are pie.sented. 

futeracling (limensious 

In designing the conceptual iVamework for these sections, 
we c'ame to rccogni/e .several interacting dimensiotis. These 
incliick’d the mutually shaj^ing is.sues of one's pei'.sonal phi- 
losophy and profe.ssiona! practice, the continuum of action 
from indiciclual practices to institutional interventions, and 
the .separate spheres of fac'uliy. student affairs professionals, 
and the institution. We have attempted to incorporate each 
of these eleme nts into the structure of the rest of this report. 
In this .section we focus on indivkiual i.ssues hecau.se we 
believe that without indic'idual transformation of philo.soj')hy 
arid prac tice, institutional policies and ac'tions will he empty. 
niLsguided. atxl itic-lTedive. 

The comj'Jonenis of this section — liheiation thc'ory. con- 
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siRiciivist pt^daj^ogy, critical cultural perspective, and collalv 
oraiivc learning — are philosophically based. In fact, each has 
manv’ philo.sophical similarities and all have implications for 
practice. We hii\'e arranged them from most abstract to most 
concrete. I his .section focuses on individuals and cxmcludes 
with implications for faculty and student affairs professi('>n- 
als. The next section focn.ses on institutional Lssues and 
implications. 

Individual Philosophy, Practice, and Transformation 

Tmdiiional pedagogies, especially the dominance of and 
reliance upon lecture as the sole methcxl of classroom insinic- 
lion, clearly are under attack (Kreire 1978; Giroux 198,'S; 
vSchnieclewind and Davidson 1987; Shor 1992). In their place 
ha\ e pnMiferated inienelalcxl philosophies, pedagogies, and 
practices such as liberation rhooiy (ITeire 1970; McLaren and 
Leonard 1993; vShor 1992). constructivist pedagogy (Miooks 
and brooks 1993), critical cultural perspective (Rhoads and 
Black 1993). and collahoraiive learning (Bruffee 1987. 1993; 
Gahelnick et al. 1990; Gcxxlseil et al. 1992). We liave chosen 
to focus on these practices Ix'cause they challenge the tradi- 
tional model of learning and becau.se they acknowledge, 
address, and make use of social and emotional influences on 
learning. By changing the nature ol auihorily in learning exj^*- 
riences or by bringing the pensemai experiences of .students to 
Ix'ar on a topic, thc.se practices hold tremendous potential for 
reshaping indi'. idual practice ;ind. in turn, liigher education. In 
the .sections that follow we describe these practices and the 
outcomes and i')ropose .strategies for iniplemeniatlon. 

Liberation theory 

I'irsl ailieulaied by Baulo l‘reire in his 1970bot)k 
()f (be Oppressed, liberation theory h;»s been ;idopled and 
:Klapied by teaehers at all levels t)f education in the I 'nited 
States. ITeire s work al.so has been referred to as empower- 
ing education (Shor 1992) and critical pedagogy (Giroux 
1988; McLaren 1989). 

The work that led I'reire to develop his iheor\’ in\'ol\ed 
the literacy movement among pe;isants in Bra/.il, As a 
leaclier trying to iranstdnii people's lives through education, 
he discovered that the ediK ational .system actually continued 
the experience of oppre.s.sion IV)r tlie.se people. Rather than 
lieing ;i \c‘likle for changing .society. ITeire icientirieci the 
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education system as one of llie major instruments for tlv: 
maintenance of l^oth the positive and negative aspects of the 
culture. Therefore, a basic pamiise of liberation theors- is that 
society's ailtunil system perpetuates power relationships and 
holds people (and groups) in place like an invisible web. 

The strength and peivasiveness of cultural systems have 
been well-documented and. as explained earlier, a cultural 
perspective can be lised to better understand our .system of. 
higher education. Freire argued that we must go beyond 
understanding tlie cultural system to transfomiing tliat system 
if we want cxlucalion to lx* truly lilxr.iting and empovvering. 

I'reire's most notal')le mcla(>hor for traditional education is 
the banking model of education, in which students are 
viewed as empty ve.ssels and the role of educators is to fill 
them with knowledge as one would fill a hank (1970). ITeire 
argued that the educational system mu.si he transformed 
through praxis. Praxis is "retleciiori and action upon the 
\\orld to transform it ’ (Freire 1970. p. 36). Praxis goes 
beyond practice and action — two words at its root — in iliat it 
al.so lequires critical rellection on [-jraciice and action. 'Fliis 
critical reflection is on the beliefs, a.ssumptions, norms, and 
practices that support and peipeluaie the current cultural 
sy.stein. Thc.se include the ordinaiy, everyday actions that 
perpetuate the sy.stems that separate llic haves and ha\*e-nois 
in our educational system, such as what hook.s are chosen 
for a course, who is called upon in ela.ss. with whom faculty 
and .student affairs profe.ssionals .spend lime, and vvhai topics 
arc included in ela.ss and nrut-of-class discu.ssions. 

One element of praxis is critic al dialogue among mem- 
bers of the system (in this ca.se. faeully. .student affairs pro- 
fe.ssionals. and students). According to ITeire. such a 
dialogue in\'olves a profound tm.st that both educator and 
student are open to change. ‘I'rom the out.scl, |the educa- 
tor si etTorls must coincide with those tiflhe .students to 
engage in critical thinking and the t|ue.st for mutual luiman- 
ization, I'l’lie edueator’sl efforts must be imbued with ihc 
j^rofound trust in Ipeoplel and creative power. To achieve 
this, tlhe cdiicatorl must l>e a partner of the .siudcnl.s" (p. 62). 

As partners, educators and .students critically examine 
their own existence, their roles in tlie education procc'.ss, ilie 
subject mailer, and the learning process, f rom a liheratory 
perspective. renceti\e practice reducc’S the siaius, power 
difi'erc'iKVS. and hierarchical di.siance between professionals 
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and sUidenis, 'I’hc professional becomes a teacher 'student, 
while the student i)eeonie*s a siudent. leaeher. bveiyone 
learns from even one else. 

The ultimate t|oal of education from a liberation iheoiy 
perspective is the attainimail of critical consciousness. One 
who has attained an advanced level of critical conscious- 
ness. to which Freire refers as critical trajisitivity, tltinks 
holistically and critically, is personally emp<n\ercd regarding 
his or her o\\ n education, and is aware of the induenee of 
context and conditions on the learning {"iroeess. IVople who 
operate frotn a criiicalh’ transitive perspective reeognii^.e the 
existence, location, and use ot power in various sectors of 
society; have developed advanced levels of critical thinking 
alMlitv: recc')gni/.e the i nil u e nccs of .social i ‘/.at ion on ihem- 
.selves and others; work to make eon.sc'ious the proee.s,s; and 
lake part in and initiate .social change projects (Shor 199.-^). 

I'sing liberation iheoiy as a basis for one's profe.ssional 
practice is not the same as t tying a new .strategy or tech- 
nique. U reciiiires a transformation of one s view of the 
teaeliing .and learning proces.s. 

'I ran-sl'orming one s professional practice to ineoiporate 
the tenets of liberatiori theorv necessarily incorporates the 
social and arfective climensions of learning into the educa- 
tional proces.s. The first iwi.) sets of vtilues in a list of 1 1 Shor 
cites which underlie empovvering education — his term for 
liberators education — are particii'jatoiy and affective ( 1992). 
Paitici])aiic>n. pai Inersliijj. mid dialogue recjuire that students 
and educators enter inU) a c<ai.scious relation.ship. complete 
with mutual expectations and responsibilities. Siuclents are 
expected to take their ow n learning seriously and to con- 
iribme tc^ the education of others (including the in.striict(jr). 
This type of pedagogy is highly participative in that it is 
ihrougli dialogue upon which .students come to rcMeet, 
know , and build upon their own experience and knowledge. 

Kcgarding emotions. Shor compared the dilTerenees 
between empowering education and traditional, teacher- 
centered competitive pedagogy. 

f}} (mdifiniKil clctssnuntfs. cuio/ions arcpi‘<^- 

roked fn sfiidctifs . . . sc/f-d(tnhl. hnsdJify, wsentmoff. 
horedow. iudi^tuUUfn. cynicisni. (fisrcspuct, fmsfmdoii. 
flic desire k> csaifK\ . . . Xe!^adiv/ee/inf*s info fere with 
learninp, and lead la sfroii^i* anii-hitellecfnalisni ia 







cotiHfk^ss stNciems. ...!}} a (xniicilHiUny class where 
autinwily is ntutual. sonic of the (yositirc ({Ijccts irhich 
si/pport sliulent leaniiiig include coo/K'niiitvncss. enrios- 
il\\ humor, hope, reslxmsihiUty, resfx’Ct, altentircness, 
o/xmness. uiul c(>nc(Wu for s(K'ieiy( \99Z, pp. 23-2-*). 

As pointed out earlier. Coleman pre.senied powerful evi- 
denee of the aeademie achievement and cognitive dewlop- 
nient of students who exhihited liigli lewis of liope. 
optimism, and impulse control (199^ ). Allowing the tenets of 
liberation theory to transform one's practice opens avenues 
to more effectiveU' use the affectiw elements of learning to 
enhance holistic student learning. 

This .synopsis of Freire's work only begins to touch on its 
complexil)’. Addilionalh’, I'reire's work continues to be 
debated as its ap[')lication spreads into higher educatit)ii. For 
example. Manning cites the Christum overtones in the work 
and sugge.sts that a more appropriate term for his work is 
liberation theology ( 199-i). In any case, liberation theory 
witli its focus oti bringing students’ emotional atid .social 
ex|)eriences to bear on the learning {process gives us power- 
ful ideas for shaping our j'Jrofe.ssitmal pE-a.ctice. 

Constructivisi pedagogy* 

Const met ivi.st pedagogy entails many of the .same underlying 
a.ssumplions as practice ba.sed upon liberation theoiv-. 
CcJtlsti'UCli\ l.''ni dehiles know ledge a^ leiiipoiaiy. i.le\eu>p- 
mental, .socially and culturalK mediated, and thus nonobjec- 
tive. learning from this j')erspective is understood to be a 
self-regulated process of resolving inner cx)gnili\ e conlliels 
that often become apparent through concrete experience, 
collaboratiw di.scourse, and relleciion (brooks and brooks 
1993). Note the similar emphasis to liberation theoiy on 
discourse (dialogue) and rellection (critical consciousne.ss). 
Cionstriicl ivi.st pedagogy Is dissimilar from liberation theory 
in its lack of a conscious focus on .social clumge and cultural 
transformation. It is more clearly focused on the practices of 
teaching and the proce.s.ses ol‘ learning. 

Coast met ivi.st pedagogy celebrates the conij^lexily <if the 
known world rather than searching for ways to reduce it t() 
sitiiple units and product.s. It is ba.sed upon the premise that 
educators “nui.st provide a learning environment in w hich 
.students search for meaning, appieciale uncertainly, and 
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inquire responsibly ' ( jnckson 1993. p. v). It recognizes that 
emphasis t)ii perlonnance and giving the right answers 
results in little long-term recall, w hereas a focus upon learn- 
ing results in greater long-term understanding and ability to 
use the concepts and information out of the classroom (Katz 
1985). “’The goals of constructivist pedagogs' include helping 
students ro take responsiiiility for their own learning, to he 
autonomous lliinkens, to develop integrated understandings 
of concepts, and to po.se — and seek to an.swer — important 
questions" (Brooks and Brooks 1993. p. 13). 

Brcx>ks and Brooks compare traditional classrooms and 
constructivist classrooms on a variety of dimensions. 



TABLE 1 

A LOOK AT SCHOOL ENVIRONMENTS 



Traditional Classrooms 


Constructivist Classrooms 


CAitriculum is pre.senied i^aii to 
\\ lu4c. ilh cmplia.sis on ha>ic 
.skills. 


.Student.'^ primarily work in 
group.s. 


.Strict ULlheivncc to fi.vetl 
cLirriailum is highly \ aluetl. 


Pursuit of.siudom (|uesiion.s is 
liighly valued. 


CAuricular aoivilics rely heavily 
on te.xtliooks .md workliooks. 


C Airricular aeiivilies rely heavily 
UjTon j^riinap’ st)uives of data 
and manipulative materials. 


Miidenls are v iew ed iK “hlank 
slaie.^’ onto w hieli itifonnation 
etched by the teacher. 


students are viewed as thinkers 
with emerging theories about 
the world. 


Teachers getierally behave in a 
didactie manner, dis.seminating 
iFiformalion lo suideius. 


I'eachei's generally behave in an 
interactive manner. mv‘dialing 
the environment for .students. 


Teachers .''eek tlie correct 
answer t<^ validate student 
learning. 


Teachers .seek the sluvlenls' 
point of' view in order to under- 
stand students' prescait coneep- 
tions for use in suh>ct|uenl 
le.s.st )iis. 


.Assessment (jl suideiu learning 
is viewed as separate lVvnn 
leaching and oecuis almost 
entirely llinnigh testing. 


.Assessment (^1 student learning 
is inieiAvoven w ith teaehingatui 
oceuis through leaclK'r 
ohseiralion.s oldstudenls at work 
and through student e.xhiliiliotis 
aikl jioitfolios. 


.suivlenls primarily work alone. 


.'Students primarily work in 

grouj'is. 






Const nicUvisni refcKiises on the interactionist aspect of 
Pia>»et’s work that often is ignored by sluclenis of his 
researclt on cogniln e development, in that knowledge 
comes neither from the focus of learning nor from the learn- 
er but from the interacticm and unity of the two (Piaget and 
Inhekler 1971). Constructivist pedagogy retjuires a two-way 
conversation l)c*tweeii educator and students as well as 
among students. 

limotional states are recognized as a vital aspect of 
enhancing learning ihrough coast ructivist pedagogy. Piaget 
identified inrere.si as a vital affective stale in the process of 
knowledge construction among children ( 19(>9). 

Without iuK^}vst. the /stiickuit! would ucLcr make the 
construclire effort to make sense out tt/eApen'euce (that 
is. uo assimilation to e.yistiu^ structures irouid occurt. 
Without interest in uinit is new. the child would never 
modify the iustnimeut of reasoning (that is. would 
make uo acconiffiodatiou p/'cAVs/rz/g structures). 

Interest performs a re^uIato}y fuuctum. freeing tip or 
stoppiu^tl the im estmeut ofeuetxv hi ciu object, person, 
or event. ’Ihii.'i. methods aimed at promoting this con- 
structive process must arouse the child's spontaneous 
interest (Dc\v\es and Kolilberg 19^^. P- 

Hducaiors who o[X*ratc from a constructivist pcrspecii\e 
recognize the impoiiance of interest. moii\ ation, oiriosiiy. 
intrigue, and inspiration in the learning process. Iliey con- 
sciously construct acii\ itie.s that addre.ss both cx)gniii\e as 
well as affecli\e states in .stuclenis. This is acconiplislied in 
part by connecting current le.ssons to students' previous 
knowledge and personal e.xperience. rhey recognize tliai 
motix ation and interest also often are geiu-raied ihrough 
interaction \s ith <ine's peers, thus linking the .social ami 
affectiw pmce.ss to enhancx* learning. 

Con.strucii\ ist educators alsc^ experience the resistance 
that count erctiltiinil acti\ i(ies bring. 

Schools tbroiii>hoiit Ameriat are fitted with .'Students . . . 
irho hat e been accultiirated to dernlue thiukiuj.>. to feel 
inicasy cihout hi-depth aual\sL^. and Ut lieiv anythin^.* 
other than rapid an entire of the curriculum us wasthm 
time. These struleuls ore frequently siic(vs.sfiil in school. 
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They sltu{y. conipfcic fhcir(issi]i>nmefils. puss ibeir tests, 
and recetiv i^ond f^^radcs. Vet. these arc not niccnnny^fnf 
victories. They are iictories of farm over snhstaiice. of 
snperficuiiity over en^a^ement. (f a>vera}*e tfver depth 
(liiooks and Brooks 199.^, pp. 1 19-20). 

FuiiIktihoiv, suidonts and teachers may think that iliis 
proce.ss ol construct iny knowled.ye is all well and ^ood for 
rhe humanities and .social sciences hut not tor such hard 
topics as maiheinalics and the natural sciences. However, at 
the K-12 ie\-el. both the National Council for Teachers of 
.Maiheniaiics and the National Science leaclKTS .Association 
have endorsed the uixlerlying concepts of con.strucu\’i.si petl- 
agouy and hav e ecommetKled a mow awa\ from a f(.>cus on 
memorization and a t|uest for nielli answers and towaixl the 
proces.sc'S u.^ed to obtain answers ( Kosnol 199.5) 

Critical cultural perspective 

In writini; this report we have adopted a cultural perspectiw 
to help us understand how we have reached this point in 
history w here .students* liws and learning e.xperiences haw 
become .so !rai»mented. 'I'he intellect has been divided away 
from emotions and then further dichotomized from the' 
.social liws and .s(K'ial develoj^merit of students. This, in 
turn, has coniribuic'd to the re!ali\ e lack of effecii\eness of 
hii»her edueatiem in addressini’ i.ssues of\alues and moral 
aiitd eiiiiccii de'-elopineiii. 

Other dichotomies inckule the di\'ision of the classroom 
and the nonclassroom e.Kperiences of students. Student 
affairs pa*ofessiotiais ha\ e littk* idea of wliat is i»oin .4 on 
inside the clas.M'ooms <ni their campuses and few faculty 
umlerstand or are aware of what is i’oing on outside the 
classroom in iheii students' liws (Low el al. 199.5). It has 
been argued elsewhere that the path to holistic stm.lent 
development is tlirouglt the joining of forces between facul- 
ty and student affairs pi(»fe.s.siorials and by actiwly bridging 
the in-class and out-of-class e.\periences of students 
(Baldridge 19MI; .\Ii!ler and Jones 1991). We do not argue 
that lhe.se are inappropriate goals, we only suggest that they 
are incomplete. They peipetuaie the current cultural systems 
and underlyirig assumpti<ms that cau.sed the dichott>mi/atiori 
in the first place — the fragmentation of the intellectual, 
social, and affectiw experiences of students. 
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Adopting a criiical cultunil pcrspeciivo goes heyond a 
cultural persiKvlixe in that the strenjJlh and emi^eddedness 
of the current culture and suhculiures are recognized 
(Rhoads and Black 199^). 'I’his perspective requires that the 
underlying assumptions of our current s\ stein of higher edu- 
cation he identified, analyzed, anti changed for effective and 
lasting change to <K*cur ivgarding student learning and 
dev elopment. A critical cultural perspective “focu.ses atten- 
tion upon the role teachers might play in creating democrat- 
ic classrooms in which .students struggle to understand how 
culture and .social structure liave .shaped their lives ' (Rhoads 
and Black 199S. p. \\"e not only mu.si examine our 
assumptions and values as educators and how we put them 
into piaeiiee, hut we imi.si e.xamine the assumptions and 
values that support and perpetuate our current fragmented 
educational system. .Adopting a critical cultural perspective 
also involves .some of the practices de.scribed in liheraiion 
iheoiy and consiruciivisi pedagogy. 

'Hie power and pervasivene.ss of the c iiluire ofliigher 
education is taken as a giveji by mo.st who consider it 
(Chaffee and Tierney Kuh and W'hiii I9SS). i:arly 
attempts at managing culuire met with little success (Chaffee 
and 'I'ierney 198S: Kuii and Whitt 19HH; Schein 19HS). mainly 
hecau.se the proponents attempted kj tnanage culture 
rhnuigh a rationalistic perspective (e.g.. Kilmann. Saxton, 
and Serpa 19SS; Wilkins and Pailer.son 19S()). 'This treats 
culture as a commodity that can he planfulK' and willfully 
.sliaped and molded. 

Some have given up living to utilize a cullura! perspective 
in organizational transformation: however, cjilters recognize 
that managing eiillure* is what all educators do (Manning 
199.M and that effectively utilizing a cultural perspective in 
the iransformaiion of higher-education organizations takes 
persistence, leadership, risk-taking, and tenacity (Roueche 
and Baker 19H~: Schein I9<SS). Rhoads and Black compare a 
critical cultural perspective to liberation theory in that they 
see .students, laeulty. and .student affairs professionals engag- 
ing "one another in iiuiUial debate and di.s<'ourse aix)Ul 
issues of justice, freedom, and et(ualiiy ' ( 199S. p, i IS). 

Taculty and studtait affairs profes.sionals who a<lopt liher- 
aiion theory as an aspecl of llieir leaching and professional 
philo.sophy w ill he unable to avoid adopting a critical cullur- 
a! perspective (.Manning 199 0. They will he encouraged 
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throLigli dialogue witli other I'aculty, siudeni affairs profes- 
sionals, and ilieir students to examine the norms, values, 
expectations, and assumptions regarding their professional 
j^raclice and their role in the institution. 

Adopting a critical cultural perspective includes de\el(jp- 
ing a recognition of Iiow faculty and student affairs profes- 
sionals “play a role in the way college and university 
ct>mnuiniiies are structured” (Rhoads and Black 1995, p. 

418). especially in the way learning actis iiies are stmetured. 
Tor example, the field of .student affairs is involved in a dis- 
cu.ssion regarding its role in student learning, especially 
through dissemination of The StucUmt iecimhui Iwperalirc 
(American College Personnel Association 199 -h). As indicated 
previously, de.spite claims that a purpo.se of student affairs is 
to foster holi.stie .student dewlopment (American Council on 
Ikiueation 19.57, 19‘t9; National Association of .Student 
Personnel Administrators 1987), the field lias, in fact, pre- 
dominantly foeu.sed on issues of .social and affecli\ e 
de\elopmciU. 

Student affairs professionals are critically examining the 
role tliey have played in maintaining the fragmentation of 
the intelleeUial. social, and emoiic^nal elements of learning, 
'fhis perspective also recognizes the role of the .social .setting 
on indh’idual learning and de\ elopnient. the need to reduce 
power differentials tliroughoul the learning process, and 
using ecHiniet to enhanev learning (Coleman 199S) and as 
an oppoituniiy to transform ilie learning community 
(Rhoads and Black 1995). 

A critical cultural perspectiw niu.si penade all that is 
done to facilitate an integrated noiicMi of .student learning, 
for example, the cultural differences between faculty and 
.student affairs ]')rofessionals must be brought to a con.scious 
le\ el as part of the proce.ss of promoting faailt\'-.studenl 
affairs learning-based interaction. A critical cultural per.spec- 
li\ e is an element of each of the slralegie.s, models, and 
implications pre.sented in this repi:)n. Without a recognition 
of and re.speci for t lie power of the aillures that exist within 
the academy, effons will he mi.sgiiided and ineffective. 

Another impoitani task is identifying the cultural barriers 
ibat exist w iihin ourselves ((Uir a.s.suni|Mions. exjKVtations. 
and beliefs) and tlio.se that exi.st within the other .suheullures 
in higher education. Por example, .students may revsist having 
other profe.ssionals addre.ss inielleeliial issues because it is 





counter to the prevailing culture. They also may resist hav- 
ing other students act in instructi\e ways, preferring instead 
the expert instmct<'>r (Shor 1992). Faculty members ina) tend 
to stay within their disciplinary subcultures, and admini.stra- 
tors often feel lucky if they can leave their offices, let alone 
their familiar assumptions, beliefs, and actions. Overcoming 
this tendency to remain within one s own culture will take 
conscious acti(^n and persistence. It will take v\ork to os er- 
come the fear a.ssociated with risk, and it will reejuire muc h 
face-io-facc interaction to develoj:» trust, fhe sub.sections that 
follow focus on the role c^f a critical cultural perspective in 
shaping one of the most important cultures influencing stu- 
dent learning — that of .students. 

Shaping student culture. .Student culture must he shaped 
to enhance an emphasis on holi.stic learning. This is not to 
imply we advocate .'come .“^ort of Machiavellian attempt to 
mold students and their culture into our vision of a perfect 
holistic learning environment. Kfforts to shape .student cul- 
ture must begin with the recognition that on many of our 
campuses an anri-intellectual student c'lilture exi.sts that 
accepts and fo-sters the fragmentation of the intellectual, 
emotional, and social elements of learning. I'he next step is 
a desire to change this culture in paiinershij') with .siudcnis. 

Student culture, the peer group, and peer interactions arc 
social elements that pnToundl\' influence the intellectual 
e.xperiences of .'Students. laThancing the educational climate 
and promoting itnolvement (de.scrihecl in the next section) 
both will influence and .'^iiape the student culture on cam- 
pus. Ilo\\e\ er. given w hat appears to be a long hi.stoiy of 
aiili-intelleciualism among a majority of .students (llorowit/ 
19S7), t)ther actions nui.st be taken to inlluence and .shape 
.student culture to enhance the degree to which intellectual, 
social, and emotional experiences are integrated. 

rhe peer gn)up lt)iig has been recogni/.ed as one ol'lhe 
most, if not //.>emost. powe/ful inlluence in .students’ colle- 
giate experience (.\.si in 19“7. 1993; Newcomb 19 i3; .New- 
C(aiil) and Wilson Pascarella and Teren/.ini 1991 ). 

Studies ha\e concluded that j^osiiive pc-er group inleraciions 
contribute to persistence and .success in collc'ge. liouesvr. 
.shaping .student culiure is a signiricanily complex and chal- 
lenging task about which much more needs to be known 
(Kuh 199^). One re.suh of the fragmentation oftlie student 
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learning oxpei:ic*ncx* is that nuidi i>f student sodalizaiion to 
cnilege has heen abdicated to tlie peer group. At large uni- 
versities adults are virtually nonexi.stent in the lives of stu- 
dents CMolTatt 19W). I'acLilry. student affairs professionals, 
and administrators itre distant eharacters in the drama of 
students' collegiate expenence. 

Student culture needs to be sltaped in ways that will 
enhance intellectually oriented peer interactions, promote 
ac'adeinic-related activities (Kuh 1995). and encourage facul- 
ty-.student interaction (.Astin 1995; bowen 1977; Chickeririg 
and Kekser 1995: Kuh I99=i; Kuh. Schuh. and Whiti 1991: 
bascarclla and Teren/ini 1991). Kuh indicated that “given the 
fre(iuenc\' \\ilh w hicli students mentioned interactions with 
peers as antecccients to their learning, more research is 
needed on how to harness peer intiuence to further tlie 
educational aims of the institution (for ex;imp!e, nuiluring 
student cultures that foster a high level of student imolve- 
ment in educaticinally powerful activities) ' (1995, p, 1*9). 
Higher-education professionals need to find ways to shaj“)e 
and u.se this j')ower to enhance the mi.ssion of higher educa- 
tion — the holistic dev elopment of students. 1 ligher-educatioti 
professi{)nals must become a more direct inlluence in the 
lives of students. Only by direct inllucnce will we be able to 
enter into partnerships w ith students and counter some of 
the values and assumptions in the dominant peer grouj) that 
are contraiy to the missiem of the in.stitutitin. 

Kuh indicated tlial “a key step in enhancing .student 
learning out.side the clas.si(M)ivi is determining if the institu- 
tion's etlios values holistic approaches to learning and stu- 
dent participation in all aspects of institutional life*" ( 1995. 

1'). 150). Instiuitions must be committed to making sure this 
ethos incorporates the student culture as well. C'liven that 
student culture is developed and spread through peer inter- 
action o!ie strategy for institutions is to inak'.* use of the 
power of the peer group by ck*veloping alternative intellec- 
tual -ba.sed pc‘cr group jxograms. I'hese include ideas such 
as |x*er-led supplemental instruction programs (Lundeberg 
and Moch 1995) and freshman inteiv.st groujis ({.foodsell 
199.^). which are small groups of lirst-year students (al'H)Ut 
iO) who share several classes. 



Faculty influence on shaping student culture. ( )tie of 
the concerns regarding experiences tliat integrate intellectu- 





;il. social, and emolional elcnicMils of learning is that faculiy 
tCMid not lo have enough contact with stiicienis out of class. 

At larger institutions, tliey often do not lia\e nuich contact 
with students in cia.ss. eiilier. Howe\er. faculty can make use 
of the j')ower of the peer group througii actions in the class- 
room, therei^y helping to help enhance student culture on 
campus in and out of cia.ss. rnfortunately. the cla.ssroom 
remains a sigiiKicant. though often di.sconnected. place in 
.students' lives (Moffatt 19H9). i'aculty need to recogni/.e their 
ability to connect what students learn in the cla.ssroom with 
their experiences beyond the cla.ssroom. Alternatiw pedago- 
gies (.such as liberation theoiy and constaicti\’ist pedagogy) 
encourage this t\ pe of connection, for example, by tiying to 
use student experience as a stalling point for learning. 

Another way faculty can intUieiice siiKlent culture is to 
identify and bring to eon.scious level the tacit understandings 
of student culture anti work to change .some of the cjue.stion- 
able cultural elements surrounding academic work (Lo\e 
1990). for example, cultural norms have focii.sed almo.st 
.solely upt)n individual work and comjxTition. This can lx- 
disrupted in many ways by faculty but must be done con- 
.sciously. becau.se students ha\e had many \'ears in w hich 
these norms have been .so ingrained that to deviate from 
them feels like cheating. IVer I'eedliack on writing ii.ssign- 
ments is one example in which students may think that get- 
ting help means that it is not their work. Faculty need to 
identify ilic practices in their da.ssroom that jxrpeiuale lhe.se 
norms, assumptions, and values. Many of the practices in 
aliernatiw pedagogies .seem countercultural lo lioih iastme- 
lors and .siudeni.s. These include expecting student pariicijxi- 
lion and crirical reflection, utilizing peer leaders in class, 
assigning group projects, anti devektping in-class learning 
communities. 

If tlie barriers between faculty and student are to lx* 
bridged outside the da.ssroom, iliey first must be bridged 
inside. This ha.s boili .social and emotional elements. 

Socially, it e.'ilablislies a relaiionship between tlie in.simctor 
and the student, wliich can enhance an experience of con- 
nected knowing on the part of the .student (Belenky cl al. 
I98(i). Fmotionally. it gives an instructor knowletigc of the 
wkle \ arieiy ofstres.ses and cniolic^nally charged experi- 
ences students cany with them. Only by focusing on the 
individual .student is it po.ssihle for faculty to lap iiiKi how 
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iho norms and values of the student culture a*laic*d lo learn- 
ing are Ixang enacted in and out of the classr<K:>m. I^y focus- 
ing on the individual student, laculty are stepping into a 
\'oid that often is entered only by other .students. Making 
connections with individual students provides alternaii\*e 
opti<jn.s to the environmental pre.s.sures they are experienc- 
ing in an oficn-aiui-intellectual peer climate. 

Student affairs professionals* influence on shaping 
student culture. Given their wider variety of organizational 
tasks, often-clo.ser physical proximity to and extended con- 
tact with students, siudeni affairs professionals have many 
different opporiuniiics and a wider variety of intcr\ eniions 
than faculty when it comes to using the po\N er of the peer 
gunip to enhance holi.sric .student learning. Some of the 
ways in which indi\'iclual .student affairs j^njfe.ssionals can 
.shape .student culture are similar to those for faculty — hy 
focusing on the individual .student, encouraging contact with 
faculty, and intending lo lx* an iniclleciual presence in .stu- 
dents' liws. One example of this is by promoting academi- 
cally related acii\ ilies. Academically related activities are 
clas.s-relaied acii\ iiies that lake place outside of cla.ss — 
applying classroom knowledge to other experiences, inde- 
}x*ndeni re.search projects, and attending academic sympo.sia 
and programs, for example (Kuh 1995). 

.Student affairs pr(^fe,s.sionals. through their roles as man- 
agers, super\ isors. ach isors. and counselors, often already 
are social and emot'onal pie.sences iti students lises. by 
bringing intellectual elements lo their work, .siutleni affairs 
profe.ssionals can role-model for students a mt>re holistic 
profc.ssional pre.sence. Student affairs profe.ssionals also must 
go beyond promoting academically related acii\ iiies to par- 
ticipating in them. Promotion without patlicipaiion can be 
viewed as lip .ser\ ice. Cioiiig and becoming actively invohed 
(co-l‘acilit:tling chi.sses and seminars, for example) sends a 
much clearer message. 

Other ways in w hich .student affairs can influence student 
culture are through the organizational activities of admi.s- 
sions. new .student orientation, academic advising, leader- 
ship training, and career planning and placement. Student 
affairs profe.ssionals mu.st come to know the culuiral \ alues, 
beliefs, and a.ssumpiions they hold that relate to holistic 
siLkienl learning, create oj^porumities for wider expression 





amon^ students and their groups of values related to ilie 
intellectual nature of students experience, consciou.sly 
"design inlerveniious . . . that symbolize desired behavior 
and institutional \ alues" (Manning 1993^. as,sess clianges, 
and pei>ii.st in effons to influence student culture. 

CoUaborative learning 

Collaborative learning* is a broad term for a variety of edu- 
cational strategies that encourage students and educators to 
work together actively, sharing the responsil:)ilities of teach- 
ing and learning. lastead of focusing on the educator as the 
sole authority, .students play a .significant role in integrating 
the conr.se information with their personal experiences, 
thereby becoming the authorities on how the course materi- 
al relates to their present world. Collaborative learning ac- 
tively incorporates social and affective dynamics between 
students, and between students and faculty, to enliance in- 
tellectual development and learning. As the name implies, 
collal')orative learning strategies often incorporate the use of 
small groups of students working toward a common educa- 
tional goal such as study groups preparing for an exam (U' 
pairs cd' .students giving each other feedl)ack on their writing. 

'I'he priman' aim (d collaborative learning strategies is to 
actively involve students in die learning proce.ss. Tliey pay 
attention to the elements (d peer support and intcraciioti. 
Indeed, by acknowledging that students can learn from one 
another, collaborative learning .strategies strive to harness the 
polenlial iidluencc cd the peer group and. in turn, assi.si in 
the .siiaping cd’ student culture. In collaborative learning, 
emphasis is placed as much on the experiences students 
bring with them (the .social conte.xi) as on the information 
disseminated in cla.ss (john.son. Johnson, and Smith 1991; 
Smith and .MacGregor 1992), 

Collaborative learning promotes the idea that accjuiring 
and creating know ledge is an active .st)cial proce.ss students 
need to practice, not a proce.ss in whicli .studetits are specta- 
tors sitting pa.ssively in a lecture hall (Hruffee 199.'^). In 
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sonic ways c•()lUll'>()rati^•c learning is a praciicai extension of 
consrrucliv isl pedagogy in that it invohes suidenrs construct- 
ing information liy taking the material from tlic professor 
and criiically examining it in light of their individual and 
collective knowledge base. Students are expected to help 
each other. 'Miis gives the professor ilie freedom to adju.st 
his or her role to that of a task .setter, cla.ssroom manager, or 
synihesi/.er instead of expert, director, and producer (Weiner 
19H6). Collaliorative learning differs from traditional learning 
strategies in that the latter a.s.sumes one-way comnuiniealion. 
from the professor to the .student, whereas collahorative 
learning strategies recognize iliat students need to .speak 
about their own ideas to tty them out, practice them, and 
refine them; communication in collahorative .settings 
becomes two-way (lioulon and Garth 

The result of .such intellectual and .social involvetnent on 
tlie part of .students is enhanced academic achie\'ement 
{.\siin 1985: John.son et al. 1981; MacGregor 1991: Slav in 
1989-90). Besides increases in achiev ement and 
in\ oK ement. .social benefits of the use of collaborative learn- 
ing strategies include developing interper.sonal-communica- 
lions skills and j')r<)nK)ting positive relations between people 
of different ethnic Ixickgrouiids. wiiile emotional benefits 
include promoting .student .self-e.steem (Guseo 1991; Ziegler 
1981 ). Students rejx)!! that they prefer coIlalx)raiive types of 
instruction and gain greater motivation and inicre.st in edu- 
cation in general (Gooperand Mueck 1990; Kolin 1986). 
K(>sen identified .social, affective, and cognitive inlluences of 
collaborative learning ( 1992). 

I'lie influences on .students' cognitive development include 
iricrea.sed long-term relention. development of higher-level 
thinking .skills, and the ability to cater to a variety of learning 
stvie.s. The influences on students' affective development 
include increa.sed feelings of succe.ss. enjoyment of the learn- 
ing proce,s.s. and self-esteem. .Social benefits include learning 
to cooperate with peers and accept tjtber points of view and 
dcvek)ping communication, negotiation, and leader.ship .skills. 
Collaborative learning .strategies are exatnples of iiow 
siLKlents’ social and emotional needs and proce.s.ses can be 
used as calaly.sis for greater cognitive develoj^meiit. The.se 
.Strategies make use of the influence of .student peer groups 
on individuals and do .so within the context of an academic 
program. Therefore, they may enable .students to .satisfy ilieir 
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scx'kil needs and concerns while addressing iIkm'i* iniellecuial 
development. Ratlier than asking sUidems ch<5ose 
Ixtween (>ne or the other collaborative learning strategies 
seek to balance the iniellecuial, social, and emotional needs 
oF students. In doing so. they allow a synergy to develop 
that can einpow ei students to find that their whole college 
e,\perience is greater than the sum of its jvarts. 

It .should be noted that while collaborative learning strate- 
gies have been shown t(j benefit all students. siLidents at 
remedial lev els of study show gains that are similar to or 
lx.*uer tlian students vv ho do not take developmental level 
courses ('I'into. Chiod.sell Love, and Riusso 199 i), 
furthermore, collaborative learning strategies promote .stu- 
dent involvement and achievement in .settings in which .such 
involvement is not easily attained. At commuter colleges and 
universities, .suidents find support among their learning cvaii- 
nuinity peers that enables them to manage the many .strug- 
gles they face simpiv' gelling to college, while also enhancing 
their involvement in the academic life of the institution 
(Hu.sso 1995L As the numbers of .students who eommute to 
college arul who need developmental eour.ses ri.se. in.siiui- 
tions nuLsi find ways to support their efforts. Collaborative 
learning strategies can dci much to enhance their inielleeiLial 
grow th while meeting their .social and emotional needs. 

d'he benefits of collaborative learning for .students have 
l)een pre.xMiied above. The benefits for faculty members are 
equally important, especially if it is hoped that the eiiha.nee- 
ment of students' intelleeUial development through social 
and emotional pmce.s.ses will proliferalv ihrougiiout higher 
education. Colliiboraiive learning .strategies appeal to faculty 
members who are seeking ways to remove themselves from 
center .stage in ilie ela.ssroom. faculty who are tRssaii.sfied 
with traditional lecture and di.scu.ssion methods or who have 
experienced tlie .synergy of collaborative learning for ihem- 
.selves may look for opportunities to liy something new . 
riiese faculty may be conv inced of the benefit of these learn- 
ing .strategies for .students, luit unless they are given iasiitu- 
tional .support- in their elTorts to cliange their teaching style 
they may not persi.si. faaillv' who are supported in their use 
of collaborative or cooperative leclinkiues report immense 
gratiheaiion in being able to focus on new ways of teaching 
and in .seeing their .students respond. One faculty member at 
.Seattle Central (.'omimmiiy College s:iid: 
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Meetiti^ii other faailty in a context of cliscnssin^ teach- 
ing is exhiUirciti)isi. I'm more enthused ahont teaching 
than ire been in yeats and it 's all about rediscoierinf* 
myself as a learner. . . . Ire learned a^ain something 
that I kneie long ago as an undergraduate: I enjoy 
learning for its oirn sake. It makes \vu feel good and 
alire. Working with other faculty has been the key to 
this awakening iGi\he\nk'k. MacGregor. Muuhews. and 
Smith 1990. p. 82). 

'riie im]X)iiance of preparing for a collaborative da.ssroom 
a.ssignment cannot be overempha.'iized. Preparation of a 
well-designed a.ssignment takes time, as should the prepara- 
tion of a w ell-delivered lecture. It requires a tliORuigh 
knowledge of (’>ne s students (for a.ssigning group members 
or selecting the level of the task), knowledge of collabora- 
tive and cooperative learning strategies .so an effective strate- 
gy can be cho.sen, and knowledge of the topic. Since most 
effecti\e strategies result in a finished product otlier than 
an.swers on an objective te.st. time must he .spent reviewing 
aiul evaluating .students' work. If tliis type of time devoted 
to improving the proces.ses of leaching and learning is not 
valued and rewarded by the in.siituiion. then it is unlikely 
that faculty w ill continue to do it. 

For profes.sors to be rewarded, evaluation of their teach- 
ing imi.st reflect an understanding of w hat a successful col- 
laborative learning classroom looks and .sounds like (Weiner 
1986). Judged according to traditional teaching criteria, col- 
laborative classrooms may appear unruly, loud, and disorga- 
nized. bvaluatitin needs to account for wliether students' 
tasks are we 11 -.structured by the profes.sor. .students are shar- 
ing ta.sks and information, and opptxtunities exi.st for inte- 
gration of material, to name a few examples. 

file be.st resource about collaborative learning is Ihuffee 
( 1993): two other .sourcehooks that bring together much 
u.scful information on this topic are Good.sell. Maher. Tinto. 
Smiili. and .MacGregor ( 1992) and Kadel anti Keehner 
( I99 t). In addition, much has been written about active 
le:irning. a term that includes various cla.ssrotjm strategies 
Midi as small group di.scu.ssions. case study methods, role- 
playing metluKis. and writing in class. l-‘or more information 
about .strategies that can be emphiyed in individual elas.ses. 
we recominend three comprehensive .sources: Ac/iiv 
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Leantinfi: Crvatiu^ Excitcmefit hi the Classroom (Bonwdl 
and Kison 1991), Tecichiiif^ College Ihvshnitni and 

Sticjinmer 1991), and Promoting Actire I^eanihi;^: Stratu^ivs 
for the College Classroom and Jones 1993). 

Implications 

This section presents general implications of the concepts 
discussed as well as those specifically tor faculty and student 
affairs professionals. Perhaps the most significant implication 
for individual faculty and student affairs profe.ssionals is that 
incorporating aspects of liheration theoiy, c(mstructivist ped- 
agogy. critical cultural perspectives, or collaborative learning 
into their professional prat lice will, in most cases, result in a 
personal trunsforniation. 

It is important to recognize that as u e attempt to change 
the culture of the learning process, we as educators will 
change as well. To nujst effectively utilize the links among 
the inrelleciual, scK'ial, and emotional elements of learning, 
educators will need to more holistically present themseKes 
to students. ,Student affairs professiontils will need to e.xhihit 
more effectively to students the intellectual l)ases of their 
work and show themseKes to he concerned alitait the cog- 
nitive elements of students' experience. I'aculty will need to 
he seen as emotional and .social beings, 'fliey mu.si exhibit 
the pa.ssion they feel Idr their work, describe their frustra- 
tions and jo\ s of learning, and show .students they care 
aI)out them and their learning, '1‘hey must demon.siraie the 
link between their social skills and the inielleciual process 
through dialogue, mutually affirming interactions, and a 
recognition of student life beyond the cla.s.sroom. 

General implicatUnts 

As indicated abo\e. for most faculty and student affairs pro- 
fe.ssionals adopting liberation theory, con.stmctivisi jx-da- 
gogy. a critical cultural perspective, or collal->orative learning 
as a professional philosophy anti .strategy is not merely 
adding atklilional tct'lini(|ues to one's repertoire. It often 
involves .significant reflection, sel(-tlisco' er\ . and transforma- 
tion. I'or example, .some of the actions* of adopting libera- 
tion theory oi con.struciivi.st pedagogy include; 
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1. Do "with" students rather than doing “tor" students 
(Manning 1994). Doing with .students is at ilie heaii of 
reducing status and power differences in tlie teacliing/ 
learning relaiion.ship and creating pannerships with stu- 
dents. It requires that an educator .sec* oneself as a fellow 
.student (ilumgli not blind to one's authority), open to 
learning, open t(; the .social intluenee of students and 
their groups, and aware of the affecli\ e elements of learn- 
ing. 'I'his recjLiire.s entering into a diah)gue with students 
in which a trusting pannership a.s equal participants is 
e.stablished. It al.so involves tr i.siing that students can 
succeed with(.>ui owrdireciion by admin i.stra tors and fac- 
ulty. 

2. Dismantle barriers to .student learning. It is not absolutely 
necessary that faculty and student affairs prole.ssi(jnals lx* 
doing more to enhance tlx* leaching learning process. In 
fact, there can he addition by suhiraciion. in that by dis- 
mantling barriers to student sucee.ss sucli as recognizing 
and dealing with cMiiotional impediments to learning, 
breaking down social harriers between and among 
students, and challenging current student cultural norms 
regarding the leaching learning j^roce.ss. lV.cult\‘ aixi stu- 
dent affairs professionals can enhance the effectiveness of 
their teaching learning ]')ractices, 

Ketleci on one's ow n socialization. Both faculty anti 
suidenl affairs professionals must reflect on tlieir own cul- 
tural norms, values, expeciatioas. a.ssumpiions, and l)eliefs 
and how they came t) own them. One can start this 
process by rellecting on one's own undergraduate experi- 
ence (Ixuh in and out r)f the das.sroom). the relationships 
with people who inlluenccd one’s attitudes toward acade- 
mics and learning, one's graduate preparation, the .social 
influence of r)lhers (fellow students, family, faculty, and 
student affairs jirofessionals. for example t. and the role of 
affect and emotion in their pursuit of their career. 

\. Keflect on the practices that maintain the status and pow- 
er differences Ixtween .students and faculty and students 
and ailmini.strators. iheri work to reduce them. 

Professionals communicate expected differences in 
power and .status through a \ariety of means — titles, 
clothes, demeanor, office- classroom furniture arrange- 
ment. inlerjXTsonal cxpectailons. organizational hierar- 
chies. A theme for a number of the 'involving colleges 
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CKuh et al. 1991) was rccluction oi elimination in llic use 
of titles (such as Professor, Mr., Ms., Presitleni. Dr,) with- 
out a retluciif^n in mutual respect expericMiccd hy faculty, 
staff, or students. Rhoads and Black argue for minimizing 
organizational hierarchies to enhance the inclusiN cness of 
our educational organizations (1995). If eduaitors are 
interested in creating democratic learning environments 
and entering into a partnership with students in the learn- 
ing process, then we need to explore the .subtle and not 
.so subtle wa\'S in which we hold students at a distance 
through .symbols of differential power and status. 

3. Become culturally .sensitive educators. One .starts this 
process by gaining cultural knowledge as a means to 
criiicalK' rellect on one's own current reality and .social- 
ization. It also involves encouraging students and col- 
leagues to explore cultural and societal assumptions, 
expectations, and context through dialogue and eriiic'ally 
retleeling on those a.ssuinptions and expectations. This 
includes exploring cultural norms, assumptions, and 
behaviors of individuals and groups (racial and ethnic 
minority students, gay/le.sbian/hisexual .students, and 
students with di.sabilities. for example) different from the 
dcaninanl cultural group in the in.stitulion — typically 
wliite, hetero.sexual, without (.li.sahilitie.s — and relleciiiig 
on 1k)w these differing norms and expectations come into 
play in the teaching, learning process (Kltoads and I^laek 
1995). 

6. Teach the ait of praxis. 'Ihe first .step of teaching the art 
of praxis is to a.sk .students to retleel on their learning. 

'Ihi.s is :i precursor tc^ any meta-analysis (.>f thoughts or 
feelings and often is absent in traditional leaching situa- 
tions. Additional elements of praxis exist in critical think- 
ing .skills, in the skills of emotional intelligence (iiuiuding 
self-awareness, managing emotions, .•‘ecogniz.ing emotions 
in others, handling relationships iGoleman 19951). in 
adopting a critical cultural perspective, and even in lead- 
ership .skills, 'riie.se rellect higher order processes of 
metacognilion (thinking about our thinking) and its emo- 
tional eciuivalenl of .self-awareness (an awarene.ss of our 
feelings). Teaching the art of pra.xis goes heyond these hy 
asking .students to critically retleet on their oflen-.sulx’oii- 
.seious ailtural beliefs, behaviors, and a.s.sumptions and 
act to transform their own world — .something of a meia- 
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acculturation (ihinkinj> al:>out acculiuraiinn) coml>ined 
with action. 

7. Recognize and deal with student distrust of changes. 
Another important implication is that gi\ en the long Insto- 
re' of the culture of higher education and the norms, val- 
ues. assumptit)ns. expectations, and behavions that have 
been ingrained into students during their many years in 
this educational sy.stem. educators who begin the process 
of transforming their profe.ssional practice can expect 
significant resistance and distru.st from their students. 
Practices that are countercultural will be re.sisted Ix'cause 
of the fear they engender (Palmer 1990). 

‘Were arc. nfcoin'se, conjlicls in eniponvrini^ 
classrooms, chiefly annmp students U'ith different val- 
ues and needs, and hetiveen students and the teacher 
in the nepotiation of meaning and requirements, in 
addition, the participatory' class can also provoke an. \'i- 
ety and defe)isire>iess in some sludcnts because it is . . . 
iinfcnnilici)y)>\\o\' 1992. p. 25 >. 

Students have internalized the cultural system (I-reire 1970). 
'rransforniatioii to an empowering, liberaton-, or construc- 
tivist educational |xactice reciuires iru.st. persi.stencc. and 
confidence in the ultimate outcome. Preire also argues tiiat it 
takes acts of profound love for those who benefit most from 
the .sy.stem to \^■ork to di.smanile and transform it. 

Implications for faculty 

'rhe faculty facing the largest clialienges and barriers to inte- 
grating intellectual, .social, and einotkmal elements of learn- 
ing are those who work at large four-year research 
universities, due to larger classes and nn>re emphasis on 
.scholarship and rc.searcii. When looking for strategies to 
a.ssi.st with integrating these elements we can turn to N'arious 
exemplars of practice. 'I'hese include involving c'olleges and 
community colleges (Kuh ei al. 1991 ), Although the hi.sto- 
ries. cultures, and structures of community colleges differ 
radically from mo.st four-year in.stitutions, they still can lx* 
the source of Naluable infoi.naiion. 

In a sen.se. conumrnity collegc.s cannot do what four-year 
resideniial iji.stitutions d(> — that is. dichotomize .students’ 
expericMices as in-cla.ss and out-of-cla,ss. I'lilike their residen- 






tial counterparts, community college suiclents spend most of 
their time on campus in the classroom. If integration is 
going to happen, it most likely is going to happen there. 
Roueche and Baker studied Mianii-Dnde Community 
College, an exemplary community college as determined by 
a panel of national community college lenders and scholars 
(1987). Their findings rcxealed that the excellent faculty at 
Miami-Oade clearly integrated intellectual, social, and affec- 
tive dimensions in their work. In fact, it was due in large 
measure to the fact that they integrated these elements that 
they were cited as excel l(.*nt instructors. Roucchc and Baker 
identified tliree major categories of instructional competen- 
cies exhibited by ex(X‘llent iasiructors at MiamhUade: moti- 
vational, interpersonal, and inrcllcctual. Respectively, these 
rcprc.scmt the affective, social, and cognitive elements of the 
teach ing,dea riling process. 

The.se iastnictors paid attention to the affectiv e dimension 
of both .student learning their teaching. As faculty, they 
had high expectations of them.selves as well as their stu- 
dents, 'fhey .saw tiiem.selves as a motivating force liehind 
students' good peribrmance. They manifested a powerfully 
po-sitive altitude wiiich both challenged and inspired their 
.students to achieve, 'fhey acted with compa.sskm. under- 
.standing, a spirit of adventure, enthusiasm, and ex('iic*mcni 
(Roueche and Baker 19H7). They also had high expectation.'' 
for llicir .students and provided the appropriate support for 
students to reach those expectations. Medley pointed out 
tliai having liigh expectations of students results in higher 
.self-esteem and a higher .self-concept concerning aliilily 
U979). These e.xcelleni faculty sought to foster good alti- 
tudes in .siudenl.s anti recognized and accepted that students 
brought emotions and feelings into the cla.ssioom and to 
their learning. Furthermore, becau.se community colleges 
fret|uenlly have a wealth c^f cultural diversity in their .student 
body, effective faculty encouraged students to bring their 
experiences into tfie classroom and contribute their knowl- 
edge to the topic. By tloing this .students not only became 
involved in cla.sses. hut they did not have to .Mriigglc as 
much with llic clasli of cultures that occurrecl between stu- 
dents. tlieir families, and attendance at college (Rendon 
1992). Bxcelleni faculty utilized this additional information to 
belter .seiwe those .students. Roueche and Baker cite one 
such profes,sor: "1 never tiiscou rage .siiKlenis who w ant to 
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share personal feelings, 'Phis type of sharing often gives me 
insight as to tlie best approaeli to helping that siuclei^i suc- 
ceed" (1987. p. 162). 

Tliese instructors knew that suicients needed to feel 
accepted and cared about and they took a personal intere.st 
in their .students CHoueche and Roueche 1994). Tliey were 
committed to careful and di.stinct listening and attended to 
the nonverbal cues that provided them insight about their 
students. They actively sought personal information about 
tlieir .student.s. to notice them and to esiabli.sli them.selves as 
a presence in their students' lives. 1'lie purpose t)f this was 
to let the students know that they cared about them. 1'his 
was true e\en for tliose in.struciors who taught large lecture 
cla.sses (Roueche and Baker 1987). 

I:ffeai\ e community college faculty also created a class- 
room social climate that was relaxed, eomforiable, cheerful, 
friendly, nonihreatening. and positive (Kasion 1983). 
InterpersonalK’. the Miami-Dade in.strucrors had the ability to 
maintain an appro\ Jng and mutually favorable relationship 
with .students, 'fhey al.sc) facilitated tliese types of relation- 
ships among stutleius to create a supponh e and nonihreai- 
ening climate beneficial to .student learning (Roueche and 
B-aker 1987). 

'riie.se faculty rcalizecl the interacticjn between the social 
and affectiv e dimensions of the learning pmce.ss, 

A supfHirtire dinialc f)rcivnis cmotiofia! orcrluctd hv 
f/c/jninif personal (hcornm. liy slMUinf^ pcfyoiial fccl- 
the /cY/c/?ere//c<i/ov/.c>cs the sm Jen/ /o o/xfH up. 

When sinJoi/s Jo conlrihnte. their information is put 
in the context of the lesson. The stnJenf is thus shoivn 
appreciatnni for his ini'olivmenL an J the e\'chan}>e 
}noJe!s for other student that opinnnis. thonphls. feel- 
ings. and interests are accepted and respected in the 
c7r/.v.\Too/// ( Koueche and Baker 1987, p. 13«S). 

I'xcellent instruelors also recogni/c what .Murphy el al. di.s- 
eovered — that sali.slying human relationships are a necessaiy' 
but insufficient condilit)ii for student learning ( 1982). I'lie 
e.N'celleiit faculty al Miami-1 )adc u.sed emotions and interper- 
sonal relalionsliiiis lo gel at their leacliing missions but rec- 
ognized that they were nol .substitutes for the 
leacliing/learning process {Rouedie and Baker 1987). 4'he 
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excellent faculty had effective leaching strategies, iiicliidin^ 
well-organized courses, a fcx'us on developing higher order 
thinking skills, relevant application of material, providing 
continuous feedback, and using a variety of deliveiy styles. 
They knew their subject matter, constantly integrated new 
ideas, .sought out new strategies, and took risks to improve 
their curricula (Roueche and Haker 1987). 

Excellent instructors had what Roueche and Haker termed 
an integrated perception of their students ( 1987). 'Hiis was a 
holistic view both of their students and their subject matter. 
“Students are seen as whole individuals operating in a 
broader context beyond the cla.ssroonT (j>. 152). 'rhey .saw 
the students as more than ju.st students and wanted them to 
integrate the material with subject matter of other cla.sses. 

Focusing on all colleges and universities, Chickering and 
Gamson outlined what they found to he the Seven Practices 
for Good Practice in Undergraduate Fxlucation ( 1987). These 
include .such actions as encouraging contacts between stu- 
dents and faculty, respecting diverse talents and ways of 
learning, using acli\e learning technicjues, emphasizing time 
on ta.sk, and developing reciprexity and cooperation among 
students. Certainly, adopting tho.se practice.s and tlio.se listed 
previously go a long way toward integrating ccjgnitive, 

.social, and affective dimensions (/.student learning. Ad- 
ditional .strategies and implications include: 

1. Assess social and emotional influences on the learn- 
ing process and social and emotional outcomes of that 
process. Just as an instructor is intt^rested in what a stuclenl 
knows about a particular lojxc before teadiing it and then 
again aftetward to see what the .student has learned, a.ssessing 
potential social and emotional influences before and .social 
and emotional outcomes afleix\ ard are impoilam aspects 
facilitating holi.siic student learning. The use of .structured 
reflective journals allows faculty to he aware of the social and 
emotional issues students are bringing with them into the 
classixKmi. Other ideas include .siructuivd and oix*n-ended 
(pie.stionnaires and .self-reports, 'fhe use of such .strategies 
also encourages students to connect w hat they are learning to 
their own e.xpei ience. This may he ea.siest lbi- nio.st of the 
humanities and .social sciences. However, as l.undeherg and 
nieiuen .Modi ( P)9S) and Biienk ( IW5) di.scoverecl. it also is 
po.ssihle with the natural sciences and mathcnialic.s. 
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Faculty need to be interested and intentional alx)Ut 
wanting to discover die impact oF emotions on their stu- 
dents' performance. Students* negative reports regarding 
group work could be due to underdeveloixid social skills or 
prior negative experiences with group wcrk in class settings. 
Effective u.se of lfie.se strategies must be accompanied by 
faculty learning more about the psyclio.social development 
of students. 

2. Incorporate social and emotional elements In the 
teaching process. Chickeriiig and Reisser make the point 
that intellectual activity is an effective avenue to incorporate 
work on .social and emotional development ( 1993). An 
example is to have students include a section in their written 
work te.g.. research papers) on the impact of this learning 
on them and iiow it relates to their lives. As indicated above, 
faculty also should actively connect student experience to 
course material and the process of learning, expect and 
encourage cjue.stions and discu.ssion, engage students in 
dialogue — indi\ idually and in groups, and identify barriers 
to learning (e.g,. negative emotions and experiences and 
inadecjuate interpersonal skills). Enhancing .social and emo- 
tional skills in turn enhances cognitive develoj)iiieiit and 
learning (Golenian 1995). 'riierefore. it makes sense to 
assess social and affective outcomes in course a.ssigniiiems 
and the course itself. The.se outcomes include items .such as 
leadersliip skills, critical liiinking. personal relleeiion. prob- 
lem solving, teamwork, communication skills, and negotia- 
tion skills. 

3. Focus on the individual student. Large lecture courses 
are an unpleasant reality of mcKlern higher education, e.spe- 
cially at large research universities. That .setting makes it 
nearly impossible for faculty to focus on the individual stu- 
dent. However, not all clas.ses are large lecture cla.sses. 
Specific .strategics to assi.sl faculty in focusing on the individ- 
ual student and to communicate an openness to tlie .social 
and affective elements of llieir lives include the follow ing: 

■ Learn students* names and something about them. 

l.solaiion conirihuies to the development of groups with 
strongly held values and attitudes. 0)mmunicaiive i.solation 
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is more influential than physical isolation in modifying 
behavior (Newcomb and Wilson 1966). “Therefore, breaking 
down the isolation betw-een two groups or subcultures . . . 
may modify- altitudes and norms that, in turn, may change 
the differences between the two ga)ups" (Love, Boschini, 
Jacobs. Hardy, and Kuh 1993, p. 72). In this case the isola- 
tion is between faculty and students. So. w hen faculty com- 
municate w'ith students and learn something about them it is 
the first step in destroying ilie anonymity and isolation that 
many .students experience in their da.sses. In many case.s — 
especially in larger lecture dasse.s — this may take planning 
and ^^■ork. One method is to have .students use simple name 
tents made from index cards on their desks. 

The results of a simply structured Cjuesiionnaire distrib- 
uted at the beginning of class can add texture to the two- 
dimensional faces that .stare from tlie seats on the first day of 
class. Why are they there? What experience do they have 
with this subject? Whai do they expect to get out of the da.'^s, 
other than a grade? Knowing something about one's students 
can further sensitize oneself to the influences of social de^■el- 
opmeni and emotional i.ssues on their class peiformance. 

■ Intend to become a presence in students’ lives. 
.Students may complain about their anonymity or the fact that 
their faculty do not know an\iliing about them, but there 
also is safely in merely being a face in a crowd. Intentions 
are a powerful first step to integrating social and affeciiNC 
elements into the cla.ssroom. Faculty .sliouki let students 
know that they intend to get to know’ them. This needs to be 
established at tlic beginning of tl\e term. Otherwise, students 
may lx; taken by surprise and resist, .since faculty intending 
to get to know students often runs counter to tlie prevailing 
culture. Students .should know faculty expeeiaiions in this 
area — that they intend to integrate iniellecuial. social, and 
affective elements of .student experience. 

■ Encourage out-of-class student- faculty contact. Part of 
the pR)hlem with encouraging out-of-cla.ss contact is that it 
often is the most succc.ssful and c'omfortal')!e student who 
takes instructors up cm their im itation to talk outside oi’ 
class. .Systemaiicalfy meeting with .small groups of .students 
to a.s.sess their experience can bring faculty into closer con- 
tact with tho.se anonymous .students who often are in most 
need of contiecting with institutional agi s (Tinio I99.d. 
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4« Reflect on your relationship with students and on 
the role social and emotional elements play in your 
teaching. The following questions suggest topics for reflec- 
tion and basic actions faculty can take in this regard: 

• How migin you use office hours as an opportunity to talk 
with students informally about their experience in college 
as well as in the class, to get to know them as individuals, 
and help them to connect course material to their life? 

• How often do you eat in the student center or dining hall 
or participate in campus activities, so students see you 
out of class and can approach you? 

• How do y\xi encourage students in your classes to get to 
know each other (by exchanging names and phone num- 
bers, for example) and work together? As simple as this 
sounds, in large lecture classes students may never talk to 
the people around them CGood.sell 1993), thus contribut- 
ing to an impersonal classroom and campus atmosphere. 

• How often do you take your students out of the class- 
room. such as to the libraiy. a museum, a theatrical per- 
formance on camj^Lis, or to hear a speaker? 

• In what ways can you let students know how yxui came to 
pursue a career in your particular discipline, the role oth- 
ers played in the development of your career, and the role 
of motivation and commitment in attaining your position? 

flic answers to these Cjuestion.s can begin to peel away the 
layers of cultural UvSsumpt ions and expectations that develop 
ll'irt)Ligli()Ut a career. Di.scomfort with these questions is an 
indication of how clo-sely we hold our cultural norms, yet this 
discomfort must be faced and overcome if real change is to 
occur. To expand our notion of learning may challenge .some 
of our most valued beliefs, and that is what it may take to 
make holistic student learning a priority in higher education. 

Implications for student affairs professionals 

.Mthough operating for the most part out of the cla.ssroom, 
.Manning argues that student affairs profe.ssionals should 
adopt liberation thet)rv' as a professional philosophy: 

Stiuloit (ijfaif's (uf nil'} list {K ti}if> as sape}‘t'is(ns. 
nuifiaffct's. aarf efeefsion niakcf’s, niai}itahi inu! }va\‘- 
ate histituthnui! stmctiirv. . . . fnstitntUnta/ traHsfornia- 
tioH hof>his ivilh itulirUlital critical coascioasacss. 






Ihmuj^h a cn'Ncal fK'rs/Kxiii’e on the jxmvr imbatauces 
ami uiecjiiities of a iKirticulamystem or hi.^titittion, 
fjeoplc question and are empowered to change these 
systems. Praxis, itidividual critical consciousness, and 
transformation can sene as underlying assumptions or 
premises ofstudoit affairs (\994, pp. 94-95). 

Sluclenl affairs professionals* niosi important action is the 
need to incorporate learning with their noti<;ns of social and 
affective development. Among the strategies and actions 
they can take are assessing intellectual and cognitive devel- 
opment as part of oul-of-class experiences, applying the 
Seven Principles for Good Practice in Undergraduate 
Hducation to aspects of their work, and being an intellectual 
pre.sence in the lives of their students. 

1. Assess intellectual and cognitive development as part 
of out-of-class experiences. Along with administrators and 
faculty, .student affairs professionals are struggling to as.se.ss 
.student outcomes. Given the histt^y and culture of Itie field, 
the tendency will be to focus efforts on asse.s.sing social and 
emotional outcomes. To fexster holistic .student learning, 
efforts mu.st be expanded to include assessment of cognitive 
outcomes as well. Rather than creating new assessment ini- 
tiatives, student affairs profe.ssionals might look to current 
as.sessment efforts and expand them to include elements of 
intcllec'tiial development, l-xamples of efforts include 
qualiiy-of-lifc .suiveys in residence halls, .student develop- 
ment tran.scripts. student .satisfaction suneys. and e\aluation 
iA' service learning activities. 

2. Apply the Seven Principles of Good Practice in 
Undergraduate Education (Chickering and Gamson 1987). 
Hlimling and Al.schuler pros’ide examples of how student 
affairs profe.ssionals can apply the principles of good prac- 
tice in their work with students ( 1996). They sugge.st that 
.student affairs profe.ssionai.s can: 

a. Hncourage student-faculty contact through living learn- 
ing centers, as advisors to .student organixations. and include 
faculty on student committees and other .student groups, 

.such as inlra murals. 

b. luicourage C(?openition among students through stu- 
dent government, residence hall as.sociations, student organi- 
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zaiions, and the creation of cIcnKxratic (Crookston 1974) 
and just (Kohlhcrg 1975) communities. 

c. Encourage active learning through intramurals, outdoor 
education prograncs. student union boards, leadership train- 
ing. retreats, peer advisor training, and senice learning, 

d. Give prompt feedback ihrougli disdplinarv^ counseling, 
indiv idual and group counseling, advising student organiza- 
tic^ns. and supervision of paraprofessionals. 

e. Emphasize time on task through workshops on study 
skills, test taking, time management, and career planning. 

f. Communicate higli expectations through ciepamnenial 
puhlicatkms, orientation and freshman seminars, leadership 
training, and recognition and award ceremonies. 

g. Respect diverse talents through multicultural program- 
ming. development and support for special .seivices and 
organizations for underrepresented groups, and sup|X)it for 
pi u ra 1 ist ic c(^m n i u n it ies . 

3. Be an intentional presence in students' intellectual 
lives. As Ereire points out, ever\(lay actions (and nonac- 
tions) serve to perpetuate cultural systems ( 1970). It Ivas 
been recommended that student affairs professionals reflect 
on and criticalK’ analyze how they are perpetuating and how 
t!ie\’ can help dismantle tite current culture that encourages 
iltc fragmentation of studenis' learning experiences. 
Questions to help with this reflection are: 

• How and when do you inquire about vour students' stud- 
ies and academic progre.ss? 

• How do you formally and informally protnoie good study 
habits among v'our student.s? 

• 1 low clo N’ou help .students connect what they are learn- 
ing in the classroom with their out-of-class experience? 

• IUjw do you encourage st'.idy groups, .study time, or c«,)ii- 
front students who appear to be over!)’ involved in social 
ai'tiviiies to the detriment of their studies? 

• How do you know w hich student.s are succeeding acade- 
mically and which studenis are struggling? What do you 
do? 

• In wIkU ways do you confront oi promote the anti-intel- 
lectual culture that pei-\ ades many in.siiiutions? 




It also is important to help students integrate social and 
emotional elements into their academic experience; 

• How do you generate positive emotions aht)iit leartiing. 
studying, and academic pursuits? 

• How do >ou promote intellectual and academic-based 
social interaction? 

• How do you promote or diminisli .students' enthusiasm 
about learning? 

As with the <|uestions for Faculty, tlie.se questions may create 
some dLscomfort among student affairs profe.s.sionals. In 
addition, many .student affairs professionals, such as those in 
registraii(jn, financial aid. or admissions, may lielieve tiiese 
questions do not apply to them. The discussion that such 
unease may produce is sure to be important in the further- 
ing of our understanding of the roles expected of sludeni 
affairs professionals and the underlying lx*liefs cjf the profes- 
sion. 

Summary 

Practices that integrate intelleciiial, social, and emoiit)nal 
elements of .student learning co\ er a wide range of activities. 
Both faculty and .student affairs professionals have roles to 
play in the proce.ss of integration, 'Hiese roles mu.st be 
played consciously and intentionally. A first .step is relied ing 
on one's own philo.sopli>- and integrating the.se elenionts in 
our own minds as we transform our practice. In the next 
.section we address in.stiiiitU)nal issues related to integmiing 
inielleciual, social, and emotional elements of learning. 
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THE LINKS AMONG INTELLECTUAL, SOCIAL, 
AND EMOTIONAL ELEMENTS OF LEARNING: 
INSTmmONAL IMPUCATIONS 



Amuriain higher education is under a great deal of strain. 
External pressures and demands haw intensified during the 
last two decades. For example: 

Financial pressures are increasing — federal money is 

decreasing; state funds are diminishing; costs continue to 
ri.se. |')ulting pre.ssure on tuition; and .students increasingly 
finance their education thnuigh kxins. 

.AccoumahiIit\- demands are increasing — parents and stu- 
dtMits w ant to know what they are gettiiyg for their nion- 
ev: slates are demanding increased outcomes assessment; 
states are Ixjo.siing pre.ssure to increa.se faculty time in the 
cla.ssroom: and the \ alue of research is being que.stit)iied. 
StLKlent pre.ssures are increasing — greater numbers of under- 
prepared students are beginning higher education; more 
.students mu.si work longer hours to finance their educa- 
tion; more students of various cultural baekgrouiuls are 
entering liigher education; and more .students with emo- 
tional, learning, and physical di.sabililies are entering 
higher education. 

Facility pres.sures are increasing — demands for research anil 
productivity have rem;iined constant while le.ss re.search 
monev' is ax ailahle anti demands for increa.setl teaching 
loads ha\e intensified. 

These e.xternal demands and internal pre.s.sures either ha\e 
been resisted or assimilated into the current .structures of 
academe. The\' also ma\‘ be creating a context in which 
higher education has an opj^ortur.'ty to transform itself. 

Seif-Organizing Theory and the C urrent State of Flux 

Von benahmffy de.seril)ed the eonccj l of self-organixing 
sy.stems as the [M-oee.ss through whki biological and social 
sy.stems spont;ineously transform to a ore complex form.s 
when they no longer are able to incoi borate the multiple 
aiul eontratlicioiy inputs from units both within anti outside 
the sy.stem ( 1969). fhe peunt at which the system no longer 
can adju.st within its current .siruclure is a liifurcaiion point. 

Prior to the bifurcation point, change is ineremental and 
fairly predictable; there is ;i demand (outcomes as.sesMnent) 
and that demand is either resi.sied ("we need to study (he 
pmce.ss further" or ' you tion t re;tlly under,si;ind the purpose 
of higher eduealion") or atkire.ssed ("we w ill institute jidst- 
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graduiUe testing to assess learning*'). At tlie hifurcalion point, 
how ever, change becomes tranvSt‘ormati\ e and inherently 
unpredictable. Khis process is not unlike the assimilation- 
accommodation process in individual development. It 
appears that higher education w'ell may be reaching a bifur- 
cation point — that point in time at w'liich the current struc- 
tures no longer can acct)mmodate the conflicting and 
contradictor\- demands that exist (Kennedy 199">). It is im- 
possible to say whetlier this is actually the case becau.se bi- 
furcation points are only able in be identified retrospectively. 

Cdven the accelerating demands on higher education in 
this country’ and the changing stx'iopolitical context in 
which it exists, higher education may have reached a point 
at which planned, orderly change that maintains current 
structures and relationships becomes nearly impo.ssihle. 

More specifically to the point of this report, we wonder 
w hat it will lake for colleges and uni\ersilie.s — and e.speeial- 
K’ large doctoral and rc.search universiiie.s — to heller iiiili‘/e 
the links among students* intellecrual. .social, and affeciK e 
processes to enhance holistic learning. Wc* address that 
t|Lie.stion in this .section. 

In a time of great pre.ssure — at a liifureaiion point — sy.s- 
leins enter a stale of tlux w’here lioundaries are loosened, 
.structures are relaxed, and resistance is ea.sed. It is a lime of 
great uncenainiy liecau.se old rules and norms no longer 
apply. !i also is a time of great opporuiniix’ in which the 
entire .system is .seeking a new. coherent, and more complex 
structure iliroLigh which to accoininodaie the pre.s.sures it is 
experiencing. In this lime, leadership and vision become 
that much more \ ital. According to self-oigaiiixing iheoiy, 
.social sy.sienis are unlike liiological .sy.sie*ms in that they are 
open to con.scious, imeniional human action, 'riicrcforc. 
outcomes of the transformation pnicess may be un- 
predictable. liLil they .still are open to human inlUience. 
Another aspect t>f .self-organ i'/.ing change is that the seeds of 
future states already exi.st in the current context. W hich 
.seeds may sprout i.s ditiK uli to predict Inii also open to 
potential influence. 

One underlying assumption of litis repoii is iliat colleges 
and universities are .struggling to find way.s to better meet tlie 
edueatioiial fieeds of their students. Another assumption is 
that they are attempting ti) make changes w ilhin the curreni 
cultural sy.stem that exi.st.s in higher education. 







Operationalizing this latter assumption may not Ix^ possible. 
On a variety of levels the culture of the academy will need to 
be iransfomied. It is our as.sertion that to continue to 
enhance student learning in higher education, barriers and 
resistance need to lx? overcome both at an individual and an 
institutional level. If higlier education is entering (or already 
is in) a period (/ fiiix, then transformational and visionary' 
leadership can catalyze the changes that need to occur for 
holistic student learning to become dominant within higher 
education, ft also is our argument that there exist within 
higher-eduoiiion practices that could become v\ idespread. lo 
that end, in this .section we focus on the oiganizational and 
institutional .strategies and actions that could contribute lo the 
proliferation of an integrated notion of student learning. This 
secti(.)n pre.sents strategies drawn from a syntliesis of the 
research that has been condiKied and ilie programs that ha\ e 
l->een implemented to best enhance the links among .students* 
inrellectual, social, and emotional development. 

in-class vs, out-of-class dichotomy 

As pre.sented earlier, the current paradigm tiiat exi.sts in the 
literature (and e.specially the .student affairs literature) en- 
courages bridges to be built Ix-tween faculty and .student 
affairs professionals, between in~cla.s.s and out-of-cla.ss expe- 
riences. and betw een academic affairs and .student affairs. 
That is. the dichotom\‘ between students' in-cla.ss (intellectu- 
al) and out-of-da.ss (social and affectiw) experiences atid 
promoting llie link between them outside die cla.s.sroom 
repre.sents a theme in die literature regarding facilitating 
holistic learning (.Miller and jones 19HI). For example. Smith 
cxpres.sed concern that by maintaining a distinction between 
classn)otii learning and life experience, colleges and uniwr- 
.siiies are limiting the oppoilunities for students to Ixrome 
truly engaged in their learning ( 1988). Actions addre.ssing 
this dichotomy will a.ssist in the transfortiialion of higlier 
education and .should be encouraged and lewarded. As 
di.scussed earlier, we ,see lliis pauicular focus on bridging as 
imjioiiant. but limited. 

If higher-education personnel uiKlcigo [lersonal iraii.sfor- 
mations as described in the pre\ ious section and if the strate- 
gies and actions tliat are described below are iniplemenled. 
the traditional types of bridges will he incorporated into the 
overall transformation of .student learning on c'ampus. The 
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iniellucuml, social, anti enioiiot'ia! elements of learning can 
he integrated in and out cjfihc elassrrioin. I’aciilty can inte- 
grate intellectual, social, and emotional elements in the class- 
room, and student affairs j^rofe.ssionais can do the same 
outsitle tlie classnjom. One advantage to a f(K'us on integrat- 
ed oui-of-cla.ss learning is the wide \ ariety of learning that 
can be facilitated i)y those who work with students outside 
the cla.ssroom. As one chief student affairs (officer indicated, 
“because we are not Ixtund by the curriculum, .student 
affairs personnel have a more diverse palate with wliicli to 
work than the faculty, who have t(^ cover a panicular con- 
tent. W hat We can do that nobody el.se can is be.ild informal 
oppoininities for learning” (cited in Gamson 1991. p. 

Students' out-of-cla,ss lives contain a rich array of experi- 
ences that mo.st clearly involve the .s(jcial and affectiv e 
dimensions of development. Out of class, .students ma\ 
interact witli a diverse groiij^ of fleers and other in.stitutional 
agents (faculty, student affairs j^rofe.ssionals. administrators); 
join clubs, teams, and other (xganizaiioiis. enter relation- 
ships. .seek coun.seling and advice, work, socialize, travel, 
recreate, experience a wide range of positive and negative 
emotions and manage them; attend programs, .symposia, and 
cultural events: and serve in leadership and paraprofe.ssional 
positions. In addition, there are a ho.st of out-v)f-class prac- 
tices that potentially could integrate .social, affective, and 
I'ognitive aspects of learning. Tlie.se include living-learning 
centers, fac ulty-student out-of-cia.ss interaction, faculty-in- 
residence programs, new .student r)rieniation. leadershiji 
training and experience, learning a.ssistance programs, .ser- 
vic'c learning, the campus judicial cli.scijiline process, and 
academic advising. 

'file pa.st .several decades have seen a dranutic increase in 
the recognition of the inlluence of the* out-of-cla.ss experi- 
ences on .students' persi.stcnce, success, satisfaction, and 
learning (A.stin 1977. bW; Boyer 19H7; CMiickering 19b9: 
Cdiickering and Kei.s.se*r 1993: Miller and Jones 1981). How- 
ever. Kuh noted that students more lre<(uently a.s.sociated the 
intellectual and cognitive tasks of knowledge accjuisition and 
academic-skills development with their experiences in the 
clas.sroom. lahoratoiy, and .studios than they did with out-of- 
i la.ss experiences ( 1993b). I'or a more in-depth exploration 
of oiit-of-c'la.ss learning we recommend Stiuhnt I.vanihijf 
( )utsi(ic the (^UeisnidW: 7)v/«.vc(»t/r//;/g Artifkial /ioum/urics 





by Kuh. Douglas. lAincl, and Ramin-Gyurnek. ( I99‘i). In this 
section vve highlight the aspects of the research and liiera- 
lure that incorporate the relationships amc^ng intellectual, 
social, and emotional elements of learning and transcend 
traditional emphases on bridging in-class and oui-of-class 
experiences. Implicarions for instiiiiiion.s mo\ ing toward 
developing an eihcxs of holistic learning include providing 
visional^*, persistent, and penashe leadership, promoting 
student involvement in their learning, developing learning 
communities, enhancing the educational climate of 
residence halls, and intentionally intluencing the .socializa- 
tion of faculty and siiident affairs profe.ssionals. 

Provide Visionary, Persistent, and Pervasive Leadership 

That insrirutions of higher education arc rcsi.stant to the 
iypc.s of changes needed to more effeciiwly address student 
learning from a h<disiie perspective comes as no surprise to 
anyone who lias workecl in an institution of higher educa- 
tion. .Many reform and transformation efforts ha^ e failed 
(Grant and Riesman 1978). Others initially liave succeeded 
only to revert to more familiar I'omis. Ofiho.se that h:i\ c 
succeeded and endured, one eotnmon element has lieen 
visionaiT. persistent, and ixavasiw leadership (Kuh 199.^a: 
Roueehe and leaker 198”; Schein 1985). Overcoming resis- 
tance and creating new cultural forms first rccjuires a \ ision 
of that possible fuuire siaie. Pan of stating a vision mu.si he 
the hringifig to a conscious level the underlying euliiire that 
needs to change — a description of the outmoded a.ssumj:)- 
lions. beliefs, values, and c.vpecta lions. This becomes po.s.si- 
ble in limes of cultural iKix. which highe r education may t)c 
cx[K*ricncing now. Por reform effons to lake hold, new 
directions, assumptions, beliefs, value,'', and expectations 
mu.si he offered in place of the old. 

Persi.sieni leadership is rc(.|uired for .sewral reason.s. 
I'oremo.si is that cultures ihem.selves are (juile persistent 
(Kuh 199.5a: .Sc hein 1985). Actions and belia\iors may 
change, programs may Ix' implemented, or in.stiiuiional 
.siruciures may l)e reorganized, and in the shoi1 run it may 
appear that change is occurring. Ik)^ve^■er. without addres.s- 
ing aixl changing the underlying belief systems that .support- 
ed previous strueuires. llie new wa'^ ofcloing things 
eventually wall come to look and feel like tlu* old way. 
Culture change lecjuires tliai energy continually be infused 
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into ihe organ i//jiion:il system to maintain the changes being 
attemi-)tecl. 'I'his is how exicMna! pressures are facilitators of 
change. By keeping constant pressure on a situation, energy 
remains focused in that area. Leaders can help focus the 
external pre.ssures on the cultural diatige strategies. 

Ber\asive leacici'ship implies both that the leadership of 
the institution must he seen as pervading the institution and 
tiial multiple leaders (both formal and informaO supporting 
and pushing Uk* tran.sformation must come from all seg- 
ments and from throughout the hierarchy of the .institution. 
Gone are ilie days of llie all-powerful college president who 
could autocratically restructure an institution. Trans- 
formational change recjuires cultural leaders at most levels of 
tlic institution and in all .sectors (academics, student affairs. 
stLulcnls. alumni, administration), 'this als(^ recjuires 
networks of coinmunicalion and community among tho.se 
pushing for change. One step in 'Iblal Quality Management's 
.strategy for improving organizational proce.sses is to bring 
people together in cross-functional teams — people from 
\ arious areas of the organization, all of whom liave some 
relationship to ilie pnxe.ss in (|uesiion. An analog to this 
proce.ss could he created among j')e()ple leading efforts to 
integrate the eleinems of student learning. 

Promote Involvement 

Student invohcmeni has been a topic of focus fi>r more than 
a decade (A.stin 19Ss, 19KS;Oiy and Braskamp 19SB; Smith 
I9K8; The Study Group l9H t). Kuh ei al. conducted a .study 
of I t institutions noted for involving students in their educa- 
tion outside the cias.sroom and recognizing the inlluem e of 
oiil-()f-cla.s.s in\'(.)lvement on studenl learning (1991). Tlieir 
\\ (»rk has provided a rich — and often cited — body of data. 
The involving colleges .studied b\ Kuh et al. are most noted 
for their attention to the connections between tlie academic 
and .social e.speriences of sindenis. 'I’hey foimd that by creat- 
ing connections between the inielleclual and the .social and 
encomaging students to tlo the .same, tlie.se institutions 
avoid putting .students in the position of having to choose 
one over the other. In.stead. .studeiit.s' academic ami .social — 
and emotional — experiences can he tnulually reinforcing. 

.Miami I'niversity (Ohio) is one such institution which 
makes its commitment to integrating in-elas.s atv.! out-of-class 
learning experiences e.xplic it. 







From its inccptioti, Miami's mission emphasized stu- 
dent leant ing from out-of-dass experiences. Tbe jUsl 
president of the nnii et^ity stated in unecfiii vocal terms 
the importance of the total learning experience and the 
need for students to Ix'come inroived iti teaching other 
stiidetits. ... lit the words of one Miami student. 

"Student actin' ties encourage us to n.'ie irhat ire leant 
in class — to integrate ivhat 's in da.'is with real experi- 
ence "iKuh ct al. 1991. p. 53). 

Kuh (1993b) rejx>n.s' on 1^1 types of outcomes mentioned by 
the students in tlie study, and in eacli area tliere was evidence 
of positi\*e effects reUited to liigli levels of in\ ol\enient. 



TABLE 2 



TAXONOMY OF OUTCOMES REPORT BY SENIORS 
IN INVOLVING COLLEGES 


1 . Sell -aw areness 


2, AuKMiomy and .sdf-directedne.ss 


C'.onfidence and .‘^elf-worth 


4. .AllruLsm 


S. Kdlective thought 


(). Social coni|x:tence 


7. Practical competence 


8. Knowledge aec|uisition 


9. Aeademie .skills 


H). Application t>f knowledge 


1 1.Ae.sthelic appreciation 


1 2. Vocational competence 


13. Sense of purpose 


I -t. Other (include.s .sueli concepts as movement from 

con.seivalive to liberal atlilude.s or vice versa, change in 
physical features. gn>\ving apart from .spou.se) 



M’he.se individual outcomes a.*llect intetlectual (knowledge 
acc|ui.sition, academic .skills, application of knowledge), .social 
(stx ial competence), and affectiw (.self-awareness, confidence 
and .self-wonh. .sen.se of purpo.se) elements. Kuh al.so noted 
that the relations! lips among the.se outcomes were complex, 
c'umiilaliw. and mutually shaping which enijihasi/es llie 
important contribution of the pails (inlellectual. .social, and 
emotional) to tlie deN'elopment of a greater whole ( 1993b). 
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Metliods t() promote* involvement indiidc cxp:intlinji the 
number of leadership roles on eani})us, de\ eloping and 
promoting activities and positions of responsibility, creating 
environments and situations in wltich all students have 
oppoiiunities t() paiiieipaie and contribute, actively recruit- 
ing students into aclix ities, fostering and rewarding student- 
initiated opponuniiies. and providing formal and informal 
awards for involvement (Kuh et al. 1^91 ). A common ele- 
ment U) these strategies is a significant degree of intentional- 
iiy on the part of higher-education professionals to get 
students involved. Strategies can lx* carried out by faculU' 
and -Student affairs profe.ssionals. both can recruit students 
for leadership opportunities, activ ities. t>r honor societies 
and can nominate students for awards. And in no way is the 
concept of involvement re.slricied to coeurricular activities. 

The development of learning communities, for example, 
tends to focus more on cunicular involvement. 

Develop Learning Communities 

(•acuity who teach using a collaborative learning philosophy 
may be creating learning communities within their class- 
rooms. However, learning communities typically are charac- 
terized In* groups of students who lake two or more cla.sses 
together (Gahelnick or al. 1990). We further expand this 
definition to include programs that incorporate learning 
activities with living arrangements, mo.si specifically exliibil- 
ed in living-learning centers (Schroeder and Hiir.si 1996). 
Piofe.ssors who leach the linked courses of the more typical 
academic learning conimimiiy are e.spected to integrate the 
course content, nv.iterials. and if possible the as.<ignmenis. so 
a broader understanding of each cour.se is po.ssible. 

Academic learning comnumities may consist of litiked 
pairs ofcla.s.ses. where the classes are composed only of 
students in the community, or they may consi.si of clu.siers of 
courses linked by an integrating seminar. .At some institu- 
tions the integrating seminar is an orientation course (if the 
community is composed of first-year .students); at oilier insti- 
tutions the inlegitiling seminar aliernaieiy is led by profes- 
sors and academic advisors, .'^ome learning communities tire 
wide-scale c< >Ilaboraiive learning strategies (.sometimes 
exiled federated learning comnuinilies or coordinated .stud- 
ies pn (grams) that permetilc* the etitire ciiiTiculum — large 




groups of scudems register for a group of courses which are 
team-iaughi l)v two or three professors. 

The most highly iniegr<ited model of learning community 
is the coordinated studies program (Gabelnick et al. 1990; 
Russo 1993; Time, Russo; and Kadel 1994). Coordinated 
studies programs (CSRs) typically are tcani-ta tight by r\\^o to 
four j')r(^fess(^rs and are composed of three or four courses 
that relate in complementaiy ways to the ('SP’s central 
theme. For example, one CSP at Seattle Central Community 
College is called "Our W'ays of Knowing: Tlie .\frican- 
American Experience and Social Change" and comprises 
courses in sociology, art, political science, and English. 
.Students and all the faculty members meet for II to IS hours 
each week in blocks of four to six hours. Meeting for large 
bkx'ks of time gi\ es the profe.ssors e.xceptional llexihility in 
.scheduling and structuring tasks and assignments: Student 
-pre.seniations can l)e made, large group di.scu-ssions can be 
held. mo\'ies can be \ iewed and discu.ssed in one sitting, 
groups can be broken out for siiuller .seminar sections, 'rhe 
key Icharacteri.siics of CSPsj of cro.ss-di.sciplinaiy topics, 
team-leaching, continuous class meeting limes, and regular 
small group activiiies creates a collaboraliw learning pro- 
gram that pro\ i(.les siudenis with a distincth' different learn- 
ing exfXTience" (Tinto, Ru.sso. and Kadet 199 0. 

W'liile the mo.si widely known federated learning coninui- 
nit\‘ was e.st;iblished at the State rniwrsity of New York at 
Stony Brook in 19"^^ (Ktaiier 19S3). a recent listing of e.stab- 
lished learning communities nimtbers at least l -tO at colleges 
and unh ersities througln>ui the l/nited Slates {Lcaniiti^ 
CommiuiiUes Dircctoiy J995). Ehis doe.s not include the large 
number of jxofe.s.snis at colleges and universities who are 
using collaboralix e learning .strategies to Jc\'elop learning 
communities in Uieir indix idual cla.ssmoms. especially in writ- 
ing courses (Bruffee 19S7). The growth of learning coinnuini- 
lies retlecis some progress in the moxenient toward 
integrating intellectual, .social, and affectiw elements of k*arn- 
ing. Howewr. it falls far shoii of the ivcomiiiendalions of the 
.Study Group on tile Ckauliiions of lixcellence in .American 
Higher Education ( l9Kt) that indicated ‘faculty .should make 
greater use of ac tive modes of teaciiing and rec|uire that .stu- 
dents take greater responsibility for their learning" (p. 2~) and 
recommended that ’'ev en' institution of higher education 
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should strive lo create learning communities, organized 
around specific inteileciual themes or tasks ' (p, .^3, em]:>husis 
added). 

Neverthele.ss, learning communities are [becoming institu- 
tionalized at many colleges and universities, and professional 
networks to suppc:>n their use and development have l->een 
estal')lished. For e.xample. The Washington Center for 
Improving the Quality of Undergraduate Education is a 
statewide consortium of -43 colleges and universities in 
Washington State wliich fcx’uses on educational restructuring 
through learning communities, collat-)orative learning, faculty 
development, and cultural pluralism. The CUE (Collal:>oraticn 
in l.’ndergraduare Education) Network is a .subgroup of the 
Atnerican As,sociation for Higlier Education CAAHE). It spon- 
sors programs at the anniial meeting of AAHE and at othei 
meetings to promote the use of collaborative learning strate- 
gies and publishes various pajXTs and newsletters. 

A final implication of learning communities, especially the 
highly theinalically linked, team-taught strategies such as 
federated learning communities and coordinated .studies 
programs, is tliat they spur .students* higher order thinking 
skills (MacGregor 1991). Students in cxiordinated studies 
programs at The E\'ergrecn State College and at several com- 
munitv’ colleges in Washington 'generally made significant 
and unusual leaps in intellectual development during their 
learriing community exj>erience. Students . . . exited as early 
‘Multiplists. significantly more advanced than their counicr- 
parts in control groups ' (^MacGrcgor 1991. p. 7). 

In the next sections, we examine freshman intere.st 
groups (classroom-ba.sed learning community) and living- 
learning centers ( residence-hased learning community). We 
focus on these becau.se of the many opportunities both offer 
for cooperation and collaboration among faculty, siiident 
affairs {)rofessi(>nals, and students. 

Freshman interest groups 

ITe.shman intere.st groups, or FIGs, are groups of 20 to 2S 
students enrolled in tw’o or three common courses 
(Gabelnick, MacGregor, Matthews, and Smitli 1990; Goodsell 
1993k I’he courses that make up a FIG are chosen to reflect 
a general theme and Irequently include some type of com- 
position or w riting cour.se. I’or example, a I’lG at the 
rnivcrsiiy of Washington called “Speech and Drama * was 
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composed of intrtKluction to the Theater,*' “Oral 
Interpretation of Literature," and “Composition"; a FIG called 
“llie Ancient World" was composed of '‘Sur\'cy of Ancient 
Western Art," "The Ancient World" (an introductory’ histor^^ 
course), and "Humanities Writing." Not all of the courses are 
composed solely of students in the FIG. One or two of the 
courses may he large lecture courses in w’hich the FIG stu- 
dents make up a small portion of the class. Typically, how- 
ever, the FIG students meet in their own section of a 
composition course. This especially helps to break down the 
anonymity that is prevalent in large lecture cla.sses. 

In addition to the three courses, the students meet once 
a week in a separate seminar led by an upperclass peer 
adx’i.sor. In these F'lG seminars .students may dl.scuss the 
subject matter of one or more of the classes or uni\eisity life 
in general. Some FIG programs expect .students to atrenti 
one social or cultural event together, such as seeing a play 
on campus or going as a group to a museum. 'Fhe peer 
advisors are supeivi.sed weekly by an administrator who 
may an academic advisor, an a.ssisiant dean of a college, 
or .some related person. Because much of the .social net- 
working between .students happens on their (mm or through 
the encouragement of the peer advisor, faculty menilx'rs 
may be asked to do \ ery little for the FIG. For this very rca- 
.son FIGs have been implemented at large universities where 
the faculty culture tends to be quite resLstant to change, 
where faculty reward .systems are strongly focused on 
re.search and .scholarshij-). and where large lecture cla.s.ses are 
the norm. 

It bears repeating that one of the tno.st beneficial aspects 
of collalH)rati\ e learning strategies for .students is the oppor- 
tunity to meet tlieir .social needs such as making friends, 
learning ilxar way around and fitting into a large campus, 
and sliaring coping strategies while at the .same time focusing 
on their intellectual de\*elopment. One student in a freshman 
intere.si group reported. "One of the bigge.sl rea.sons for join- 
ing a FK'. group was to meet people. The the uniNvrsity 
is .set up it is practically itupassihle to meet people unless you 
subdivide it into smaller groups" (Tinto and Goodsell 199,^. 
p. IS). Allhough the need to find ones way around a campus 
may lx* mot during a student’s fir.st seme.ster. oilier betx'fus of 
.social interaction continue into .suh.sequent .semesters. The 
.social netuork of peers that is establi.shed through learnitig 
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comnuinilies allows other acaclemic-support mechanisms to 
operate. As implied alx)ve, ilie comtbn that .students report as 
a result of knowing a core group of peers has implications 
for counteract ifig the anonymity of large lecture cla.sses. 

Learning communities may or may not recjuire stutlenis to 
meet in study groups outside of cla.ss, hut they provide peer 
pre.ssure to attend cla.s.ses, as this .student related: ’The rea- 
.son why 1 go [to composition] usually is Ixrcause that's a 
smaller clas.s; if you're mis.sing, everyone knows you’re 
gone. And you kind of feel, thtit's the only class I really feel 
obligated, like I have to he there ever>' day, .so I .show up to 
each cla.ss'' (Tinto and Good.scll 1993. p 19). Another stu- 
dent talked ahoui cla.sses in general: “lAj nice tiling about 
HIGs is that since you know everyone, they really encourage 
you not to skip out. There's more encouragement not to 
miss cla.sses. If you go to your first class, then there's evei^- 
one telling you to go to your second ' (Tinto and Goodsc‘11 
1993. p. 19). Altliougli these comments may not warm the 
hearts of faculty members who liope that students w'ill 
attend their cla.s.ses becau.se of an ovcrv\ helming interest in 
the subject matter, they do reinforce the importance of peer 
dynamics in classes and the need to shape them to the best 
educational pLirpo.ses po.ssible. 

The role of student affairs in classroom-based learning 
communities. The implementation of cla.ssroom-ba.s<.*d 
learning comnuiniiies (freshman interest gn)iips and ccjordi- 
nated-siudics programs, for example) in\'olve many impor- 
tant adin i nisi rati ve tasks for which faculty members may lie 
unprepared or may lie unwilling to address. Student affairs 
professionals such as senior student affairs officers, the regis- 
trar. academic advisors, and others can play instru mental 
roles in implementing the.se ivpes of learning .strategies. 
Senior student affairs officers can initiate, or support the 
initiation of. academic learning cummiiniiies, depending 
upon wliat units of tlie university report to them. As indicat- 
ed above, committed leadership is one key to tlie succe.ssfiil 
implementation of change in any college or university. By 
educating other student affairs profe.ssionals aiioui learning 
communities and by .supporting efforts to establish them, 
.senior .student affair.s officers can have a significatii inlUience 
on the learning climate of an institution. Senior student 
affairs officers also can: 






■ /. Assign an individual to administer the learning 
community program. 

Many institiiiions that have some type of classroom-based 
learning community also assign an individual to adminisier 
tlie program. Tliis person might operate out of the provost s 
office or the dean of students' office or may be a professor 
given release time to act as a faculry lellow. Often, he or she 
is experienced both in academic and student affairs. Such an 
administrator s responsibilities typically include selecting 
appropriate ccairses and times for the target population of 
each community, ensuring enrollment, providing faculty 
and/or peer advi.sor training, and conducting e\'aluatit)n of 
the program. 

■ 2. Solicit input from academic advisors early in the 
development of the program. 

Academic advisors are unsung heroes and heroines on 
many campuses, and they play three major roles in the 
development and implement-aiion of academic learning com- 
munities. Academic advi.sors are in the best position to 
know what courses should be grouped logetlier to scr\e the 
needs ('>f .students, and they know what courses .students 
typically take. This becomes es.sential when it is time to 
rcgi.ster .students in a community. Regi.stration is nt)l the rime 
to find out that advi.sors will not advise students into a learn- 
ing community comiKcsed of geoUigy. music, and composi- 
tion if a student has a weak placement .score in science. 
Advi.sors aLso are well-ver.sed in the complex topic of j)re- 
requisite courses; learning communities that include preivq- 
uisites to major course requirements may appeal to students 
more than tho.se composed of electives. 

Not only must academic advi.sors l)e im'olvcd in course 
selectkm and comnuinity ctanposition. they also play a vital 
role in recruiting and registering students into learning com- 
munities. R^r communities designed for first-year students, 
for example. ad\'isors may lx* the only profe.s.sional on caiii- 
pus whom .students consult when .selecting courses. As stu- 
dents complete a .semester and begin \o network witli tlieir 
peers and talk to faculty regarding cenirse .selection, learning 
communities may be recommended by the.se other people, 
hut first-year .studer;rt.s u.sually rely on the recommendations 
of advi.sors. 

Academic advi.stHS can be im'olvcd a third way, depend- 
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ing upon the structure of the learning community. As 
descrilx*cl previously, some communities contain an integrat- 
ing seminar or orientation course. These may be taught by 
faculty members or advisors or lx>th, depending upon the 
intent of the seminar. Even in freshman interest group meet- 
ings led by peer advisors, professional academic advisors 
often are invited to attend a session or two to discuss 
choices of majors and future course registration or for career 
exploration. Two of the i^enefits of academic advisors and 
faculty members working together to teach seminars are a 
sharing of information and skills and an appreciation for 
each other's work. Advisors may become more knowledge- 
aiile about a professor s style or approach to teaching, and 
professors may gain trust in being al)le to refer to an ad\ isor 
a student in need of assislanco. 

■ 3. Include the registrar in learning community 
planning, 

I'hc registrar is another student alTairs professional who is 
impoitant in the planning and development of learning com- 
munities. In addition to ensuring that courses are identified 
appropriate!) in the .scliedule of eourses (if they are restrict- 
ed to a certain community, for example), the registrar can 
devise ways to link courses so that srudents who are sup- 
posed to take .sections together actually do so. The best- 
integrated course assignments will come to naught if the 
students clo not end up in the same classes. Given tlie 
moniiis of time in advance that schedules are planned, if this 
seemingly simple aspect t>f learning community implementa- 
tion waits until the last minute, the implementation itself will 
m)t work. 

■ 4. Have student affairs professionais train peer 
advisors. 

Finally, at institutions that .seek to develop FIGs in par- 
ticular. the training of upperchrss peer advisors may be mod- 
eled after training programs for residence hall advisors or 
other types of peer educators. Student affairs professionals 
work closely with .students \vht> are involved t)n cainiuis and 
therefore may be ext elleni resources for identifying students 
who can bcct>me peer ach i.sors. In addition, the coordinat- 
ing administrator of a (Vc.shinan intere.st group program 
could work clo.sclv with the student-activ ities nl’l'ice or the 







stiideni programming board so as t(^ alert FIG peer advisors 
of upcoming events that the FIGs might attend. In these 
ways and others that emerge as learning a^mmunities grow, 
student affairs professionals can contribute significantly to 
the integrated learning environment lliat collaborative strate- 
gies provide. 

Living’leaming centers 

Another form of learning community, living-learning centers 
are a step beyond traditional residence halls, in that faculty. 
ofTice.s, and classrooms arc integrated into the residence unit 
(Pascarella. Terenzini, and Bliniling 1994). Living-learning 
centers may not always meet the traditional definition of a 
learning community in that students may not take classes 
together. Instead, the linking that lakes place is through the 
social element of the living .space. and Raney, in 7he 
Noiih Americau Directory of Heskieulial CoUcgcs and Ui'ing 
Learning Centet‘s, identified 64 institutions that ha\o such 
programs and about half of them had developed their pre^- 
grams during the pres ious 10 years (1993). Ryan identified 
six emphases of t\'pical living-learning center programs; 
ethic.s, citizenship, community, instruction, cocurricular pix)- 
gramming. and peer learning (1995). The.se paiiicular 
emphases reflect the intellectual, social, and emotional ele- 
ments of student learning. 

Living-learning centers have been .shown to enhance .stu- 
dents' academic performance through integration of intellec- 
tual and .social elements of learning (Pascarella and 'lerenzini 
19S0, 1981). This includes significantly greater informal inier- 
acrion with faculty and a .stronger inielleetual f(KUS within 
the living commimiiy. One exceptional example of an inte- 
grated living-learning program is that iTlhe Ihiiversity at 
.Stony Ikook (Stein 1995). 'fliis campus has fi\ e living-learn- 
ing centers with the cliver.se themes of Muman Sexual and 
Gender Dewlopment. Science and Imgineering. International 
Studies, Wellness, and Environmental Studies. Two new cen- 
ters being de\ elopc*d are Health and .Society and 'Lhe Arls. 

Stony lirook’s depaitment of residence programs also has 
an Honors College and WISP, a resirleniial program for 
women in .science and engineering. In addition to the typical 
social and recreational amenities, each of these re.sidence 
units has clas.srooms, faculty offi<'cs. study areas, a multi- 
media room, and a computer room. F.aeh program is staffed 
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with a faculty director and a full-time residence hall director 
All provide special seminars, courses, and programs related 
to the topic area and depending upon the program some 
centers have academic minors available in the topic area, 
topic-related internships, cultural activities, and integrated 
cocurricular activities. During the 1994-93 academic year 51 
credit -hearing courses were offered in the residence halls 
involving 850 students and generating almost 1,400 credit 
hours. Many of the courses were cofacilitared by faculty and 
student affairs professionals. This program represents a sig- 
nificant commitment to linking faculty and student affairs 
and bringing the classroom to the out-of-class world. 

Multiple and overlapping learning communities 

Earlier, we pointed out that l)v holding an image of a single, 
ideal college community wc might be blinding ourselves to 
the possibilities that exist for creating multiple subcommuni- 
ties on our campuses. The power of learning communities is 
that they provide the time and the placets) for students, 
faculty', and student affairs professionals to meet and de\el- 
()[) suhcommuniiies that revolve around the subjeet matter o\' 
the linked courses or bring an academic focus ic-) a li\ ing 
environment. 

I'lOs usually do not require students to meet together 
outside ofela.ss, hut because .students have the same sched- 
ules and the same courses the likelihood that they will get 
togetlier is dramatically increa.sed. The inlerdisciplinaiy 
nature of mo.st living-learning centers and freshman inlere.st 
groups encourages faculty members to comimmicale with 
Olliers outside of their academic department, and it gives 
them a reascai to do so. ‘Collalxirutive leaching is a depar- 
ture from sueli traditional methods of faculty dc\cIopmeni 
as sabbaticals and extra re.seareh lime, which . . . isolate 
professors rather than bring them together to trade pediigog- 
ical ideas" (Monaghan 1989, p. A 15). lastiuiiions that imple- 
ment learning eommuniiics benefit in many way.s — they 
allow subeominunities of .students, faculty, and student 
affairs professionals to form, wliich in turn pro\ ides peer 
su]>port for students and professituial development for facul- 
ty and student affairs professionals. 

Hy |■)ro\iding opportunities for student, faculty, and stu- 
dent affairs suhcomniunities to form, institutions also create 
the opportunity for change in those subcommunities. kather 





t than delegating the curricular change prcKcss to a committee 
and expecting a stantlardized answer to apply to the entire 
institution, instiriitions would do well to turn over the 
process to small groups of students and faculty who can 
create collal>oraii\e structures to fit their particular purposes, 
whether it is meeting the needs of fir.st-year students, com- 
muters. .students raking dc\ eIopmenta! lc\ el cour.ses, or 
honors students. 

We need to^iiv serious cUloiiioti to the ari^nmeut that 
ihe olUi inment of the i^oais ofeuhcniced student 
iin'olreme>ii and achieremctii is possihie otdy trhen 
institutions alter the setti}\^s in n hich students are 
ashed to learn. Rather than focus oi student Mn triors 
and student ohli^atiotts alone, li e should more care- 
fully consiiler the character of our own obligations to 
co//.sYr//c7 the sorts of educational settings in which 
students — all students, not Just some — will want to 
become inrolred i Tm\o el al. 1993. p. 21 ). 

Providifig the .structure and the space for multiple, owrlap- 
ping learning communities is an important way for in.stiiu- 
lions to allow for the creation {)f multiple, inierdi.sciplinars 
.sulx'ommunities. Another important in.slituiional considera- 
tion arc the faculty reward and support .systems. To encour- 
age proliferation of learning communities as well as en- 
courage the u.se of allernati\e pedagtJgies and ct)llahorati\e 
learning strategies, institutions mu.st restructure the facility- 
reward .structure — and their a.ssociated as.se.ssment systems — 
to support collaborative and cross-disci pi inaiy work. 

Enhance the Educational Climate of Residence Hails 

As evidenceil hy the re.search on living-learning centers, 
living in resilience halls has lieen nested as ha\ ing great 
potential to enliami* student learning and dewlopmcni 
(e.g.. Aslin 1993: Chickering 19"‘0. Ilowe\er. the 
empliasis here is on the word ’ potential." For while 
Pascarella. 'ferenzini. and Hlimling tbimd in their rc\ iew of 
tile literature that liv ing on campus. ;is oppo,secl to commut- 
ing. significantly enhanced siuiieni invohement. .satisfaction, 
and persistence to graduation, the evidence was less clear 
on other aspects of learning anil development ( 199 1 ). 

I'or example. Pa.scarella el al. found that the impact of 
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residential living; on personal gro\Mh and development, and 
development related to values, attitudes, and moral judg- 
ment was mixed, though still tended to be positive (1994). 
0\'erall, Pascarella and Terenzini found that living on cam- 
pus "tends to promote somewhat greater increases in per- 
sonal autonomy and independence, intellectual disptjsition, 
and the development of mature interpersonal relationships" 
(1991, p. 262). In a meta-analysis of research that specifically- 
addressed the academic impact of living in residence halls, 
ho\\ e\'er, Bliinling (1989) found no advantage to living in 
the residence halls for academic achievement and, in fact, 
suggested that “the normative social milieu of residence 
halls can at times provide greater opponunities for .socializ- 
ing than for .studying" (Pascarella et al.. 199-4, p. 30). 

Pascarella ei al. identified what they called a "maji^r 
causal mechanism" related to enhanced outcomes for resi- 
dence students. This was that living on campus enhanced 
the amount (if .social interaction students had with faculty 
and peers. 'Place of residence exerted its major educational 
impact by shaping the nature of student's sodal/interperson- 
al ein ironment" (1994. p. 28). Thus, when considering the 
influence of living-learning centers and Hlimling s findings 
aliout traditional residence lialls, the social nature of stu- 
denis' experience can either enhance the intellectual 
achie\'emem of students or detract from it. 

The implication is that conscious and deliheraie actions 
miust be taken to integrate intellectual, .social, and affective 
element.s of .student learning in the residence lialls. Chick- 
ering and Rei.ssei noted that staff members can maximize the 
intellectual, social, and emotional developmental influence 
of residence-hall li\ ing by: 

/. Iccintin}!, actiritics into lii'inf* units: 

J. A(Ui/)tiiif> cw'istiufi halls toalknvci balance ofiuterac- 
tiofi and prhacvaml /r> pen nit a more petsona/ized 
eminmment: 

J. Jhihancin^if cnmnninity hy hni/dinp non' units that 
arc small enonf^h to allow maxitnnm participalion hat 
lar^c enoa^th to allow more e.xperienced students to 
Induct newer ones into the enltnre. 

-/. Improeinp both the 'Jit " atul the diix»rsity hr placitij* 
students carefully: and 

5. Vsinj^ refiulatnms, policies, and hall-mana, cement 
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stratefiies as tools for fostering autononiv. intenfepeti- 

ctefice. ami hiteghtyi\995^ p. 402). 

Certainly residence halls offer a wonderful potential (Oppor- 
tunity to enhance out-of-class holistic learninj*, but today 
relatively few suidenis have the luxury of living on campus, 
no less in a living-learning center. Tliis is due, in pan, to the 
rising cost of college attendance and li\ i ng on campus, the 
increase in part-time students, and the increa.se in returning 
adult students, many of whom prefer living arrangenienls 
other than re.sidence halls. What follows are additional meth- 
ods and activities for enhancing holistic student learning. 

Intentionally Influence Faculty and Student Affairs 
Socialization 

(n addition to aligning and changing organizational struc- 
tures and forms, institutions imust pay great attention to the 
cultural .socialization and orientation of its members — ^specif- 
ically facLilt)' and .siutlent affairs professionals. Faculty- tind 
student affairs professionals arrive on campus with assump- 
tions, beliefs, experiences, and ex[)ectaiions of each (jther 
already in place. This cultural learning has taken place over 
time as undergraduates and graduate students and as profes- 
sionaLs at other in.stiiLition.s. 

Relaled to our arguments in the prex ious .section — that for 
holi.stic learning to he a focus in our in.siiiiiiions individuals 
will need to change — we suggest that institutions can influ- 
ence that process through an intentional focus on faculty 
and student affairs .socializalit^n. Three ways in whicli this 
can be accomplished are implementing teaching a.ssistam 
training programs, incorporating an emphasis on student 
learning in student affairs graduate preparation programs, 
and implementing profe.ssional .staff orientation and (mgoing 
training. 

1. Implement teaching assistant training programs. 

Today s faculu* ha\ e been socialized into the current cultural 
system. Not only are they committed to the eiirreni expecta- 
tions and reward .systems, hut to a large degree they have 
.self-selected into an acatlemie career I Krause of the la.sks 
j)rimarily associated with the job (i,e.. research, .scholarship, 
and writing). A hr.st step toward iran.sforming faculty culture 
is to examine tlie entp' pcant of the academic pipeline and 
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influencxMhf types of individuals pursuing such a career 
(Kennedy 1995; 'rierney and Rhoads 1994). 

Merton has lalx.‘led the ir.ut of the socialization pixjcess 
that workers experience prior to entry into an organization 
as anticipator^' socialization ( 1963). One asjrect of anticipato- 
ly socialization is that prior to entr>' into an organization, 
profe.ssic^n, or other cultural unit individuals determine 
wliether there is sufficient degree of fit Ixnween their s alues, 
assumptions, and expectations and those they perceive as 
impoitanr in the cultural unit (.Van Maanen 1976, 19?^4). It 
used to Ix" that people cho.se lo become college professors 
because they wanted to teach and conduct research or other 
scholarship, 'fixlay mo.st people enter the profession — c‘spe- 
cially at research iiniversitie.s — because their primaix' inter- 
ests are to conduct re.search or pursue other .scholarship 
(15o\vcn and Sc huster 1986). If they want to teach, it is of 
•secondaiy iinponance and likely diminish in impoitance 
as they proceed llirough their culture of orientation — their 
doctoral program (Van Maanen 1976. 198-4). 

Therefore, doctoral programs must play a significant role 
in changing the current faculty culture. Recently, teaching 
assi.stant. or TA. training programs liave been developed and 
are spreading (La wren/. 1992; Nyqui.st 1989; Roole 1991). TA 
training programs that focus on holistic .student learning can 
do a number of things. They can train potentiai faculty 
members in the skills (?f teaching, breaking the cyr'le of inef- 
fective, didactic, lecture style teaching that many college 
teachers use because it was what they were expo.sed to as 
college .students. 1 A training programs, by their very- exis- 
lenee. can put into action the importance of ie;iehing. Not 
on!\ will the importance of teaching be espoused, it will lx* 
enacted, It is through these activities that culture can be 
influenced. 

\\”e recommend that thc.se programs be enhanced and 
disseminated among all doctoral and re.search in.stituiions. 
C;ire needs to be l;iken in who Is .selected to facilitate these 
prognims in that training should go beyond traditional peda- 
gogies and incorporate aspects of liberation ami consiruc- 
ti\'isi pedagogies, 'l1ie.se emergent leaching philo.soj-ihies 
lui\e been sliown to actively make u.se of the social and 
affective dimensions of siudenis' experience in the class- 
room. Additionally, if faculty adopt these alternaiis c pedago- 
gies, they- will need to be prepared to deal with .student 
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emotions in the classroom, cvspecially negative and potential- 
ly toxic emotions of anger, frustration, grief, hostility, sad- 
ness, and depression. This is an issue about wliich didactic 
lecturers rarely need to be concerned. TA training programs 
should not train faculty to be counselors but should include 
practice in experiencing the discomfort of students express- 
ing emotions, how to incorporate emotions into the learning 
experience, training in active listening skills, and training in 
referral skills and sources. 

2. Review student affairs graduate preparation 
programs. Student affairs ])reparation programs traditionally 
have incorporated coursework focused on understanding 
and applying student development theory. Included in ihe.se 
theories have l'»een the work of cognitive development theo- 
rists, especially Perry (1970), Belenky el al. U9H6), King and 
Kitchener (1994). and Baxter Magolda (1992). As indicated 
previously, the siudeni affairs field also is involved in a dis- 
cus.sion about its role in student learning. This discu.ssion. in 
the form of journals, conferences, and Internet li.st.se r\*s. is 
healthy and nece.ssary. It also needs to incorporate consider- 
ation of the role that graduate preparation pr(;grams play in 
the perpetuation of the current cultural a.s.sumpiions about 
faculty (they are unconcerned alxxii .students and .student 
affairs professionals, they arc stuck in the classroom, and 
they only care ahoui research and scholarship), about learn- 
ing and development (the tendency to focus only on social 
and affective dimensions), about where learning takes place 
(academic learning lakes place in the cIa.s.srooni; social and 
affective development lake place (.)uiside the classrot)m), 
and about how the situation need.s to be Liddre.ssed (luring 
faculty (JUt of the cla.ssroom, bridge in- and out-of-cla.ss 
experiences, and link academic and student affairs). 

.Specific reconiniendaiions for student affairs graduate 
preparation programs to consider are: 

a. Include liberation theory, con.siructivisi jicdagogy. and 
collaborative learning in the ciirriculum. I'he.sc concepts, 
theories, and pliilo.sophics can be incorix)rated into intro- 
ductoiy courses as well a.s into developmental and 
administrative courses. 

b. 'leach from a critical cultural perspective and encourage 
.Students to fix'us lhe.se critical .skills on their own dcvel- 
t)pnieni and on the culture t)f tlic field of .student affairs. 
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Teaching alx>ui the topics of lil>cration ilicor>\ consiruc- 
pedagogy, and collaborative learning are not 
enough. Faculty in pre[>aration programs need to exhibit 
these philosophies in their own practice. This includes 
leaching from a critical cultural perspectiv e and expecting 
students to j'>raciice these skills as well. 

c. Incorporate learning theor\' into the curriculum. With the 
focus on student learning in the field t^f student affairs, 
additional resources on student learning are emerging 
(King 1996; Stage 1996. for example) and can be incorpo- 
rated into such courses as student development theoiy. 

d. Incorporate the expectation of adopting a holi.stic learn- 
ing perspective in internship and assisiani.ship experi- 
ences. Internship and assistantship experiences are where 
emerging .student affairs professionals gain valual')Ie expe- 
rience and skills but also where the current culture of the 
field is reinforced. The.se experiences can serve as the 
lalK)raiories in A hich graduate students can critically ana- 
lyze the culture of .student affairs departments and other 
.student affairs contexts; practice integrating intelk'Ciual. 
social, and emotional dements of .student learning; and 
discu.ss their experiences with other students and faculty. 

3. Offer support and training for faculty and student 
affairs. Time, support, and training are the most important 
resources an in.stilution can provide to faculty and .student 
affairs pixM'essionals who are aiiempiing kj enltance or iraris- 
form their philo.sopliy ol profe.ssional practice. Faculty need 
to be .suppoiied by the in.siitution in their use of collaborative 
learning. 

At some in.stilutions this lakes the form of being given 
release lime during a .seme.sier previous to the implementa- 
tion of collaborative learning .so that comprehensive plan- 
ning c;in occur. I bis is especially crucial for faculty who will 
he team-teaching and need to coordinate their effons with 
Olliers, but it also is true for individual faculty as well. 
Sujipoii can be given in the form of faculty-development 
.seminars w here faculty members can meet to di.scuss i.ssues 
related to implementation. ’I'his can involve ea.se studies. 
Hying out ;i strategy that later will be u.sed in a cla.ss. or 
problem-.solving about an actual class. Some iastilutions pay 
fiiculty a stipend for the extra time tlie\- will spend. K\ en at 
insiituiions in which collalioralive learning is firmly in place. 





faculty tend to rotate into and out of participation, especially 
with those strategies that are more intensive such as learning 
coninuiniUes and coordinated studies programs. 

We also recommend that four-year institutions adopt a 
strategy similar to that of several community colleges which 
require all new faculty to take a set numher of classes or 
workshops in student learning and experience (for example, 
teaching strategies, cognitive de\’dopmeni, student .socializa- 
tion, pedagogy, student assessment, learning styles) after 
tliey are hired. This will require significant in.stituiiona! com- 
mitment and suppon. especially given the traditional faculty 
value of autonomy. In.sliiuiional rew aixl systems mu.st he 
structured to require or encourage them to participate. 

Wc recommend going beyond faculty and recjuiring die 
same of .student affairs professionals. 1’his sends a me.s.sage 
to faculty about the importance the institution places on 
leaching and .student learning and a mcs.sagc to .student 
affairs profe.s.sitMia Is about the need to incorporate student 
learning into their work in the affective and sexial realms. 

An additional benefit is that it places new .student affairs 
profc.s.sionals and new facult\- together in a milieu where 
they are working together, learning together, and learning 
about each other and each others culture. Fliysical pro.ximi- 
ty and the resultant communication have been shown as 
effectis'e in bridging cultural gaps (Ko\ e 1990). 

Ong(ang faciilt\’ training also is recommended. If. as sug- 
gested, tlie faculty role is partitioned, faculty whose primary 
task is [o teach could be encour^iged to become master 
teaciiers through ongoing trai'^ing and tkwelopment. 
.Additional coursework, mentoring, apprenticing to a ma.stcr 
teacher, and super\ i.sed ]■)^actice could be reejuired as part of 
the promotion and tenure proce.s.s, (lowxwer. ewiyone who 
leaches at a college or uni\ ersiiy should he reciuired to con- 
tinue to hone their skills as iastruclors. 

Summary 

Higlicr education has struggled for a long time under ilu- 
strain of increasing fragmentation: fragmentation of liie 
learning process. fragiiK’nlalion of disciplines and knowl- 
edge, fragmentation of the administrative .strucMure. and frag- 
mentation of community. A long hi.story and strong cultural 
forces haw acted as t>arriers to efforts at reforming and 
tran.sidrming higher educadon. but now forces liolh from 
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within and w'ithoul have gathered that are exerting tremen- 
dous pressure on the entire enterprise. These forces may l>e 
loosening tlie Ixirriers to integrating the intellectual, social, 
and emotional elements of learning. By experimenting with 
alternative pedagogies, developing learning communities, 
enhancing the learning that occurs outside the das,sroom. 
adopting a critical cultural perspectixc. and expanding the 
notion of learning, institutions, faculty, and .student affairs 
profe.ssionals may he able laster this iransformalkm and 
enhance holistic .student learning. 
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SUMMARY 



Von cciu load nw to collo^o hut you can 't make me 

think. 

— ^T-shiii printed at Duke Iiniwisily in rcsjx>nsc to the rec- 
ommendations of the L’niversity's Task Force on the 
Intellectual Climate. 

A stor>- in tlte Chnmich of Higher Education descrilK'd the 
changes faculty and administrators at Duke University ha\ e 
initiated in an attempt to promote the intellectual life of the 
campus (Cose, March H. 19%). Actions included housing 
first-year .students in a cluster of residence halls with faculty 
members in resicU-nce. deferring Greek rush frcMii the fall to 
the spring semester of the hrsi year moving fraternities out 
of some of the best campus hou.sing, banning keg parties on 
campus, and .starting a new program that “encourages prt>- 
fe.s.sors and .siudenis lo get together .socially for activities like 
biking or watching a play" (Go.se 1996. 
p. A33). 

'fhe long-term effects of the initiath es. be\gun in fall 199S. 
will take .some time to unfold, but we .see in them many of 
the concejits highlighted iii this repoil — persi.stent leadersliij') 
from the president and faculty, a recognition that intellectual 
development can be fo.stered outside the chi.ssroom. and 
.some head-on aitenijMs to change elements of the student 
culture by changing residence and .social policies. W'hat 
were not described were any changes in the ways that .social 
and emotional proce.sses are addressed in cki.sses: l)(.)es the 
predominant mode of in.struction take place in a large lec- 
ture hall with little (^ppc^minity for .student input and interac- 
tion? Are .students being asked about the changing campus 
culture in their cour.se.s? ’rhe story of cultural change at Duke 
may be an important one. with les.sons to a.ssi.si other institu- 
tions with their efforts at reform. 

Iki.sed on the re.search cited in this report, it should be 
evident that higher education mu.st mow in the direction of 
holi.stic .student learning. At the beginning we acknowledged 
the multiple pre.ssurcs on higher education that may be serv - 
ing as catalysts for reform — a shift in paradigms from posi- 
tivistic toward naturali.stic, c|ualitath e meth(xls of incjuiry: 
the emergence of new disciplines that cro.ss traditional disci- 
plinaiy boundaries: calls for reform from within higher edu- 
cation during the pa.st decade: and external pre.ssurcs such 
as governmental calls for outcomes a.sse.ssmeni and in.stitu- 
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tional aca)umal)iliiy. These last factors — assessment and 
accountability — need to be addressed as a part of all the 
strategies we have suggested for integrating student learn- 
ing. If reform effons aie to gain support, both internally and 
externally, acldilional research needs to be conducted in at 
least two areas: assessing holistic learning in and out of the 
classroom and assessing efforts SLich as Duke's that attempt 
to change and shape campus cultures to support the prac- 
tice of holistic learning. 

Furthermore, asse.ssing holi.stic learning in and out of the 
cla.ssr(X)m will require an expanded and tnmsformed idea of 
assessment. If v\ e keep looking for tlie .same kinds of results 
in the same kinds of places with tlie same kinds of methods 
(such as lest .scores on standardized instruments), we will 
miss the results that an enlianced focus on holi.stic learning 
can produce. The phrase "if your only tool is a hammer, 
eveiy proI-)lcm looks like a nail ' is applicable here. An 
enhanced focus on holi.stic learning across the campirs can 
yield other results, such as .strengthened critical thinking 
.skills, increased al')iliiy to think acro.ss di.sciplincs, a l)L*iler 
appreciation for the role of .social and emotional proces.ses 
in learning, enhanced emotional intelligence, leadership 
.skills, and additional abilities to work collaboratively 
(Crolemaii 199^). 

Not only do we need to adtlre.ss i.ssues of a.ssL*,ssment and 
accountability hy looking for different results, wo need to 
use different methods, Assessing culture cliange requires 
sustained, detailed study — not a single admini.siration of a 
sunoy. riiis is in line with the paradigmatic sliifl cited, hut it 
needs to be inicniionally inlegraie<l into a.sses.smetit efforts. 
Faculty and , staff trained in metluKls of positix'fsric inquirx’ 
naturally will look in toward the methods of po.siih i.stie 
iiK|uir>’ (.slrucuired surwys and objective te.sis, for e.xamplc) 
when called on to plan assessment efforts, (ailiure change 
neetl not start as <'ampu.swide initiatives. Starting with partic- 
ular sites (such as cla.sses. student organ ization.s. and resi- 
dence halls) or groups (.students, faculty, and .student affairs 
prol‘e.s.sional.s, for example) and .studying efforts involved 
will contribute to the knowledge base of change efforts 
loL'iiscd on creating cullutes supportive of iKxli.siic learning. 

'fhis report contains many ideas for addrc.ssing the inte- 
gration of students' intellectual, social, and emotional devel- 
opment. Manx' other strategics exi.st and many have yet to 
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be pul into practice, but we hope that the \ ariety of those 
listed will l-)e sufficient la spark discussion and deliate about 
the issues raised in lliis report — the detrimental nature of the 
divide between students’ imclleaual, social, and emotional 
development; the need to focus on more holistic practices of 
student learning; and the barriers to doing .so pre.sented by 
the cultures surrounding the roles of faculty and student 
a ffa irs p rofe.ss iona 1 s. 
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indicated lhat a w illingne.ss to ask que.slions and add to 
Liiscus.sion enhances itilelleclual development, 32 
women value connectedness or social relationships in 
learning' e.xperiences to a peaier extent than dr> men. .-^2 
Bennin.^ton (ktllei’e 

stressed interrel'iled cei''i»"li'i'iiv formed b’’ its st”cie*'ts a*'d 
faculty. \ i 

Berkeley experiment. IS 
bifurcation point 

location where sy.stem can no loniter adjust w itliin its 
current sirucuire. "’S 

svliere chai\qe become‘' tran.srormati\ e and inherently 
unpredictahle. "6 
Bku'k and Black ( 199S ) 

ar^ue for miniini/inq or>»anizaiional hierarcities to enhance 
inckish enes.N. C>3 

Ble.ss. liohner. Schwarz atid Sia<k ( 1990) 

iiuli\’idiial> in a ^oocl mood are more likely to be 
per.Miaded. 36 
Blimlin” ( 1989) 

found no aca<lemic at hiew-meiu advaniat'e to liv ing; in 
ix'sidence halls. 92 
Ik^k 1 1988). Derek 

hr()fes''ors trained to transmit knowletlite and .skills, not to 
hel|'> .siiidenls become more niaUire. 2 
lioyer ( 1988) 

lamented demise of the toMege community. P 
Brow n ( 1990) 

barriers between faeulls and student affairs jirofessionals 
due io differenees in orientation. 19 

lists of ohjeelives or cjiitetnnes emei>;e(.l from many efforts 
to owrhaul .general etiucalion bear remarkable 
resemblanee's. 2“ 

Minimarizes sotial and intelleeiual de\'elopment barriers to 
brid^in^. 22-23 
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Brabacher and Kucly (1976). 1 i~12 
linifrco (1993) 

host rc.sourcc alHUir follahoratiw loartiinj*, 60 
Ikicrck ( 1985) 

assc.sscs of scjcial und emotional innucncLS and oiik-ome.s 
in namral .sciences anti niathemaiics. 67 



C 

catnpus living 

cnhancetl amtjunt of social inicraciion suidems hatl with 
faculty aiul peers, 92 
campus or academic comiminiiy 

calls ft)i- a more uni Red, 2.5 
Cartesian Inlluence dtjminar.' in namral science. 25 
cataU'sts for reform m higher education. 99-100 
Chickei ing and Oamson ( 19H") 

Severi ^radices lor Good Praciit e in l iulergraduaie 
l-.ducation of. 67 
Chickering and Keisser ( I 

a.ssigiiments that invite engaging emotionally a.s well a^ 
intellecttially can a.ssi.st with emolitjn iiianagenient, 3" 
inlelleelual activity i.s an effectivt* avenue tt) incorporate 
work on social and emotit>nal development. 6S 
relationships pmvitle powerful learning experiences and 
op(iominities to enhance cognitive develt»pment. 31 
ways to maxiniixe iniellecuuil. .social anti emotional 
developmental irilliience of re-sidcnce-hall liv ing. 92-93 
dassrtioins 

ettmpLtri.son of iratlitu.inal anti constructivist. tS 
lack oi positive emotioiis in. 3 t 
cc3gnitive development 

litnv .suitlent .social and emotional needs can he u.setl as 
catalysts for. 5,s 

.social as|K-cts not t>fien given credit. .50 
theorists. 95 

wtiiks; IVny ( 19~0). KohIherg ( 19“1 ). aiui Culligan 1 19,S21. 
21 

cognitive tlivsonance as a precursor to learning. 30 
cognitively comple.x 

more likely vvill lu»li.siically perteiw interacting . situation 
and contc.xi.s. tO 

Collaboration in I ‘luleigraduate I'tIut'alion .Network 

.subgroup ol’ Anuait'an As.sot iaiion for Higher l-tlm'aiion. Si 
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Collaborative Learning. .See also active learning 

resources <jn. 60 

shoLikl be in student alTains graduate preparation programs, 

OS 

.social, affecliw. and cogniii\e inlluences of. 58 
coIlal)(.>rative learning strategies. 6 

using social and emotional needs as catalysts f>jr greater 
cognitive de\elopmeni, Ss 
collaborative supplenietitai in.stiuction 

emphasi/ang connecte(.l knowing increased student succccss. 
32 

collaborati\'e leaching 

encourageti by li\'ing-learning centers ami tVeshman interest 
groups. 90* 

College Community concepts. 22-2 » 
college life 

adtnini.siiaiors accoinnuxlaiicni \viili. 13 
c<Miimunicaii\e isolation 

more intlueniial than physical isolation in mndilVing 
bcliavior. 68 

ctmimuniiies of dil'lerences valued and t(.> be nuriured. 23 
e( aiinuiniiy 

as arena for creative conflict protected by conipa-'sionaie 
human caring. fl 
community college siudenis 

spend most of their campus time in the classroom so 
integration 

of intellectual. sfK ial anti eni<Jlional elements of learning 
must occur tltere. 65 
connected know ing stage 

reflects importance of social relationships and interaction in 
the process of cognitive dewlopinem. ,52 
I on netted learning 

connecting it> one anoilier and connecting ideas to 
eNperience. 32 
Connell ( 1990) 

positive classroom climate j'acilii.iies learning and therefore 
etihances students' academic achievement. 38 
mnsen.sual descriplion (>f i iilital thinking 
tierinilitjn uL 55 

constructive pedagogy iis^- in student affairs graduate preparation 
pntgrams. 95 
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Consiniclivism 

knowledge as iciiiponir\-. devdopnicntal. scxialh' and 
culturally inodiaicd and thus ntmobjuctiv c, 4" 
focus on inlcnictionist aspect of Piaget's work knowledge 
conics from inlcraction and unity of learning and learner, -i9 
Constructivist Pedagogy. 6. 47-50 

celel:>rates the complexity of the known world. -tT 
cooperative learning as a practical extension of. 5H 
emphasis on learning rather tha[i right an.swers. i8 
contextual knowing 

cognitive dcv'dopmenl integrating relational and 
impersonal knowing. 4() 

O^ntinuous Quality Improvement movement. 2“" 
cooperation superior to competition 

in terms of achievement and feelings of well-being. .50 
ecKiperative learning 

as a practical extension of const met ivist pedagogy. 5H 
promotes idea that aecgiiring and creating knowledge is an 
aeth e .social proce.ss .students need to practice, S'" 
sitnilar to Init not same as eollalwative learning, 5“ 
.strategies often incorporate the use of small groups of 
students working toward a common educational goal. 5" 
coordinated studies program. 8.5 
core reciuiremenis 

call for consistency and coherence through general- 
education. 26-2"^ 

critical consciousness as ilie ultimaie goal of education in liberaiion 
theoty. 40 

Critical Cultural Persiiectivc. 50-55 

like liberation theoiy in tliat rexiuires mutual debate and 
vliscxnirse about issues. 51 

.strength and embeddedne.ss of current culluie and 
subeul titles are recognized. 51 

.should be used in teaching in .student affairs graduate 
preparation programs. 05-90 
Cross and Angelo ( 1092) 

clas-srcHtm a.sse.s.snienl techniques with own teachitig as an 
olijeel of scliolarship. 20 

ecu. See Collahoralioii in Cndetgradualc liducation 
eiillurally .sensitive edueatois retjuired witli new teaching concepts. 
05 

culture change a.s.se.ssinent ret|uires sustalnei.1 detailed .study. 100 
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duiins of iiKMi :iml \\ouK*n 

:i.s new positions created to supervise iion-acadeinic life of 
students. [(•) 
l)es(.“irnes, Rene 

writin).»s espoused the split between mind and i'rody. 10 
dewlopn lent i n tenelat edn ess 

co.miitive. social, and alTeciive elements t)f. -lO 
diset|uilil>riuin as precursor to learninu, .^0 

division of labor l-rctween faculty and student affairs needs to Iv 
■’softened." (> 

dtjcioral programs must play a .si.ynificant role in cbanj^iiv.^ faculty 
culuire. 0-1 
Horsey Marlene 

thanked for reviewing; tlraf is of this report. .\iii 
Do “wiiir students rather than doinj^ "for .students 
new leaching concepts ret [U ires, hi 
Duke I'niversity 

chani»es initiaietl in an attempt it) promote intellectual life 
of campus. 90 



E 

education 

as a victory of form ov er substance, i9-S0 
purpose of academic. 9 

system as one of inajor insirument.^ for maintenance of 
t'ullure. 1 - 1—0 

Idiot. Rresideni of Haivartl C'olle^e 

oversaw tlistnanilini' t)f ri,Ltitl set of course retiuirements for 
underj»raduaies. 12 

enK)iional abilities can enhance ctriiiiitive abilities and acatleniic 
acbievemeni. y 
emt)ii( Mial development 

procc.ss ihrt)ui»h which "tutlcnts Ixvome aware of 
emotions, le.trn it) 

manaj^e anti inct>rporatc them into overall tlcwlopmcnl. “ 
emotional induences include internal affective stales and neitaliw 
feeliiyu .state's. ~ 
fvmolit'nal Intelli^uences rntxlel 

includes rcco.uni/in,y emotions in others anti manatjin^ 
relationships. .SH 

(.'motional .stales anti social pt'iformance in tlic classroom 
strong relationsliipt between. 




emolion mana^cmciii assisiancc* 

ihroLi^h a.>. llun onj^a^e cmoiioiially as \vd! as 

inidlcciually. 3“ 

enioiiotis importunl in cckicaiion hcauisc 

clri\x*s attention whkii Hn liiml drives learniiyt> and 
ineivion-, 36 
Hsianek, Sandy 

thanked tor reviewing drat'ls ol'llii-s repoii. xtii 
ethos of holistic learning 

laciics toward prti\ kling. 79 
The Hvergreen Slate Ca)llege 

coordinated suidies programs ai. 8 i 
Hxperi mental College ciUTiailiim. Is 
"Kxperiment at tkTkelcy." Is 

F 

faculty 

benefits from sole focus on iniclleciual activity, 3 
culture discussion in: Tierney ( 1990) and Tierney and 
KhoadsU99t). 19 

must l)e seen as emotional and social beings. 01 
pereeive student affairs professionals as providing only for 
basic needs. 19-20 

piovided with little on the nature and sitmnin* of 
academic organi/alions. 20 
receive little training in teaching. 20 
lend to emph:rsi/.e content. 1 
value autonomy of colluhoraiion. 20 
\alue thinking and reflecting over doing. 20 
faculty and sindeni affairs professionals 

harriers due u> orientation dif fcrence.s between. 19 
intentional inlluencing oiieniaiion of. 93-9“ 
faculty members 

benefits of coll;il)orative learning [aoces.s for, S9-00 
faculty need in oialer to stimulate change 

to bring to a conscious level tacit uruicrsiandings of student 
culture, ns 

faeulty reward and support .sy.siems 

iKvd tt>supp«n1 collaborative and eross-di.sfiplinuiy work. 91 
l as-singer ( 199n) 

strong relatictnship betwtvn etiiolional sunvs and social 
pcrConnaiKC in the classroom. .W 
fear as inhibitor ol tTeaiive conlliet in die classioom. lO- il 
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tVeli n^s unci inlcllcvt 

descriplion of imc*rrc!;Hc’<lncss of. 3^ 
rddman and Ncwcoml:* (1969) 

cliorc*oj»raplung of intellcciual wiih cMiiotional and inrer- 
pcr.sonal devc*l<;pnic*nt lias gruaicsi impact on suidcnis. ix 
field scMisitive learners relying on extrinsic .siitmili to facilitate 
learning. 33 

l-IGs. See f-reshman interest groups 

foreclosure (slate of prenialiire re.solulion). ,sujiporti\e role in 
nioN'Ing Ixyond, 32 

I'reire ( 1970). Pedagogy of the Oppre.ssetl. -i-i 

acts of profound lo\e rec|uired for those \\iio benefit most 
from a system to di.smantle and tran.sforni it. 6 t 
everyday actions soixe to peqx‘tuale cultural systeni.s. 72 
Freshman inlere.st groups, 84-86 
courses of, S-» 
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(iamson ( 1991) 

must be able to feel the learning and then have opiiorlunily 
for growth. 33 
Gardner ( 1993) 

[■Kxsiiive home environmeiu creates positive effeel on social 
aiul psycliologica! well lieing leading to higher academic 
ad 1 ievemen t . .39—40 
theory of multiple intelligences. 38 
German university model 

compelled faculty members to spci ialize in particular 
di.scipline, 12 
.shift to. 1 1 
Gilli.gan ( 1982) 

work relaieil to cognitive development. 21 
Golcman (1993) 

academic achievement and cognitive development will) 
higli levels of hope, optimism and impiil.se control. 47 
description of inlerrelaletinc.ss of feelings and intellect. 33 
emotional skills belter predictors of various mca.sures of 
academic succe.ss than was I(^. 37 
(i<M)dlncl ( 198 4 ) 

lack of po.siiive cmoiions in the classroom. 3 » 

('khkIscII. .\lahcM’. Tin(<>. .Smith, aticl MacGregor ( 1992) 
collaborative learning re.sources. 60 




grade emphasis of students 

because of delerininant of desirable residence rather than 
from concern with intellectual development, 22 
"Great Books," use of , 1 5 

greater social harmony as reason why institutions should develop a 
more comprehensive approach to their education process. 

X 

"Grinds.” .See "Oui.siders 

H 

Har\'ard Qjllege 

history of adoption of German university model. 12-13 
Han-ard House System, 1 h 
liighor education 

may he reaching a bifunaticjn point. 76-77 
professionals must becc.Hiie a more direct influence in the 
lives of’ suidents, 54 
"higher-education culuiro” 

a.ssumes that moral and ethical development not in pun iew 
of educators. 21 

Kuh and Whitt (19B8) di.scus.sion of. 19 
of indix'idualism wfiich mirrrrrs j')osiii\ ism world \iew. 26 
term misleading becau.se cM' a.s.sertion that there is a single 
culture, 18 

high expectations for .students results 

in higher ,self-e.steem and higher .self-concepl concerning 
ability. 6S 

HLstorf an(.l l.scn (19B2) 

difficulties in dealing with affect anti cognitive 
development, 34 
Hoffman, Nancy 

contributed to understanding ofatithors. xiii 
holistic student learning 
definition of. 6 

factors that contributed to disintegration of a sen.se of. 16 
tV>cus results. 100 

perspective .should be expected in internship aiul 
a.ssistantsiiijis experiences of 

.student affairs graduate preparatioti programs. 96 
higher education nui.st move in direction of. 99 
llorowit/. (1987). Campus Life: Gndergraduate Cultures I nini tlie 
Uml of the 
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F.i>’lik*enth ConiLir>- to tho Present. 13 
(.lisc'usslon of stiklciu eulture. 19 
Ho.ssler. Don 

mentor.shi|) of, ,\iii 
1 lou.se muster 

senic^r f'aailly memher in HaiAarJ House Ijystem, I 4 



1 

■ if your only tool is a luimmer. c\ eiy problem looks like a nail." 100 
impersonal know ing 

diaracterizecl by autonomy, objeetivily. and rationality of 
positiN'i.si paradigm. 32 

implementation ol'teaeliing a.ssistant training program 

as a method of Faculty and Student Affairs Socialization. 
9.V9S 

inclusivene.ss of educalitmal organiz.ation.s 

enhanced by minimizing organizational hierarc hies. C>3 
increa.sed education impact on students 

as : eason why institutions should tlevelop a more 
comiireheiisive approach to their ec.lucation process, 
increa.sec.1 student retention 

as rea.son w hy institutions should dcNvIop a more 
comprehensive approach to their education procc.ss, ,\ 
itKlividtials 

becoming a presence in .student.s' lives as a w ay of 
focu.si ng on. 09 

.strategy to focus on .students as. 
individuali.sm and competition emphasis in higher education. 1 1 
inc-luciivc.* analysis used in c|ualitative .studies of .student experience. 
23 

in loco parentis 

institutions ccmtinued to take .seriously iesi'>onsibiiiiy of 
acting. I" 

instructor and sludeni need a .social connection. 33 
integrated out-of-class learning 
advantage to a focus on. 
integrated jierception of their .siudeitls. (~ 
integration of intellectual, .social. aiKl enurtional elements of 
learning 

recjuiri'inents for. 8 
current cultural harriers in. l"-2 i 
ini egi a t i ve ex | x* riences 

recjuired to apply knowletlgc.* to moral or social ends. 2 




inielifaual 

nclivily as a means of incorporalinj* work on social and 
emotional development. 6H 

development enhanced by a willingness to ask cjuestions 
and add to discussion. .'\2 
intelligence functioning 

emotions as energetic source for. 

interest as vital affeetiw state in process of kmm letige ct>nstructit)n 
among children. a9 
inteiper.sonal intelligence 

better able to perceive and re.spond to others \s ilh higher 
degree of, 38 

interpersonal relationships between leaeiiers and students 
re.search enij')hasis in the 1900s on. 25 
in\'olvemenl 

methods to promote, 82 
“InvoK ing Colleges” 

.stutly. 33 

ihetne t)f rediictitui or elimination in the use of titles . 62-()3 
IQ scores can be raised by emoiirMial abilities. 

J 

jencks and Riesnuin ( 1 962) 

provide descriplioit of Mar\ ard 1 lt)iise System, I i 
fo.sselson ( 1987) 

identified the role of supportive people in moving l>eyond 
Idreclo.siiiv. 32 

K 

Kadel and Keehner ( 199 1 1 

collaborative learning rcsoLirces. 60 
Kat/M962) 

ii.se of psyeliologkal term iransference to describe 
interactions Ixaween .students and faculiy. 25 
King and Ikixtcr .\lagolda C199(>) 

constructing and use of knowledge closely lieil lo .sense of 
self. 35 

interrelaledi'K’.s.s ol ct)gnitive. social, anti affeclive clement.s 
of development. lO 
King and Kitcliencr ( 199 i) 

cognitive development theorist wlio.se woik is imorporated 
in sliulent affairs pivparaiion programs. 95 
kiK)wledge 
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and behavior contradiction. 2-4 
conslruc(inj» and use closely lied to sense of sell'. 3“^ 
Kohlberj^ (1971) 

work related to cognitive de\ elopment. 21 
Kuh. George 

mentorship of. xiii 
Kuh (1993a) 

discussion of student affairs culture. 19 
Kuli f 1993h) 

reports on student outcomes from integrating in-class and 
out-of-class learning experiences, 81 
students as.sociaie intellectual and cognitive knowk^dge 
acquisition with in lumse rather than oui-of-cla.ssroom. 78 
Kuh (1995) 

enhancing student learning requires determining if 
institutional ethos values holisiit' approaches to learning. 54 
Kuh and Whitt (1988) 

discussion of higher-education culiua*. 19 
Kuh. Douglas. Umd and Ramin-G>urnek ( 199a). Student Learning 
Outside the Classroom; Vran.scending Aiiificial Uoundaries, 
^ 8-79 

Kuh et 'll. (1991). 

no different ial ion between in-class and out-of-class Icstrning 
experiences. 33 

study of colleges noted for involving students in education 
outside the cla.s.sroom. 80 



L 

learning 

iniponance t)f influences tjf social processes and emotional 

elements on. 29 

is a social process. 3 t 

must first he fell for growth and development. 35 
iheoiy should be incorporated in cupriculum of .stu(.lent 
affairs graduate prejiaratitjn programs. 9(> 

Learning Communities, 0 

as a means of promoting an integrated notion of .student 
le'.irning, 82-8 t 

coordinated .studies pn)gram as the most highly integrated 

model of, 83 

li.si of establishetl. 83 

lecture as sole method of c las.sroom instruction 




under attack hy new philosophies, -}-» 
liberal ans model of education, 1 1 
liberation lhe<jlogy 

as a better name for liberation tbeor\’. -t"' 

Liberation Tlieoiy. b, -i-l— a7 

adoption recpiires a critical cultural perspective. 51 
e\er\one learns from everyone else in, <6 
focus on brinpnj^ .studenis' emotional social expeiiemes 
to learning prt)ce.ss. ^7 

should be in .student affairs graduate preparation programs, 
95 

lists of objecth es for overhauling general education have 
remarkable te.semhiance s. 2" 

I.i\ ing Learning Centers, 6, S9-yo 

as a means to encourage studirnt-faculiy eoniact. “1 
incorporate learning actix ities with living arrangeinent.s. 82 
linking takes place through the social element of the lix ing 
Sj-)aee. 89 

li.sting of institulions xvith such programs, 89 
living on campus 

not clearly enhancing for all aspects of learning anti 
dexelopmeni, 91-92 
Loxe, Kuh. .MacKay and Hardy (1995) 

.student affair.s professionals. 

unlike faculty, focu.sed both on basic and higlKT order 
need.s. 19 

Lowell, .\hhoil Lawience 

llarxard President xvlio tried influencing peer culture 
unxard inlellecuial entls. I t 
Lucas ( 1985) 

write.s al'tout paradigm shifts in natural tmd social sciences. 
2t-25 

Lundeherg and Diemert .\loi h ( 1995) 

emphasi" on connecieel knowing through collahf)i alive 
supplemental instruction iiu rea.sed student succes.s. .52 
on ti.vsesMneni of .scjcial and cnuMional influences and 
tmti'omes in natural sciences and mathematii's, (r 
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Magolda ( I992i 

cognitixe dexelopmc'nt theorist whose work is incorporated 
in sUidenl affairs pieparatit)n jJiogram.s, 95 
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contrasis relational kno\vin>» with palierns of’ iin|‘>ersonal 
knowing. .^1 

women s’aiue connectedne.'is or social relationship.s in 
learning experiences to a greater extent tlian do men. 32 
"maior cau.sal mechanism" for enhanced outcomes for residence 
studenl.s. 92 
Manning, Kathy 

contributed If) undei>landing of authors, xiii 
Manning (199-i) 

argues tliai student affairs professional.s should adojn 
lil'/crarion iheorv' as a profes.sional ptiilo.sophy. 70-71 
suggests liberation theology as a belter name for liberation 
theory. *i7 
.Medley ( 1979) 

high expectations for students results in higher self-esteem 
and higher .self-concept concerning ability. 

.Meiklejohn, Alexander 

curricular reform effoils at I'nis ersiiy. of Wisconsin of. 15 
Merton ( 196.-^) 

sociali/alion proce.ss exjXMieneeil prior u> entry into an 
organi/alion. 9 i 
meia-acculturalion plus action 

an t)f praxis re<iiiircs. i 
mclacognilic)!! 

praxis goes beyoiul. (>3 
■Miami -I9ade C-ommunity txillege. 

Koueche anti Baker 1 198”) study of, ()5-C)7 
Miami I 'niwrsily (Ohio) 

in.siiiulion that makes cfjmmiiinem tf> inlegraiing in-cla.ss 
and oul-of-clas.s learning experiences explicit. 80-81 
model of lirntjlional Iniclligcnce.s. See limolional Intelligences 
model 

.Moffall’s .study ( 1989) at lUilgeis rniwrsily ( 1989). 15 
moral and ethical (,le\ elo|imenl not wiiliin pur\ iew of educators, 
view that, 21 

tnolivalion to learn is effected by emolifins. 30 
mosemeni a\say tVf)m a (|uesi for answers and toward a .search for 
proces.se.s. 50 
Muliicnberg 

Sliidcnl hocus’ .Mic.v'' at. 20 
.Mulliplisis 

.students exited as early. 8 1 
Murphy el al. ( 1982) 
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s-.uisfyin>' luinian rdiitionships as a necessary Init 
insufficient conclilion for slutient learning. 66 



N 

National Council for 'Peacliers of Malitematics and Natitmal Science 
Teacliers Assuciaticjn endorsed mu>enient tiway from a 
cjiiesl for answers and low ard a search for processes, 50 
Newcomb ( 1943) 

studied aitUucles of students at benninglon ('.oliege 
between 1933 and 1939. 14-15 
Newcomb { 1962) 

.stiuly of interaction within a student peer groups. 15 
Newcomb and \Vilst)n ( 1966) 

spheres t)f peer group and iho.se of the intellect overlap 
only slightly. 22 
new disciplines 

as part of a larger paratligni shift in education. 26 
, New .Mexico . 

u.se t)f "Great Ik.ioks" at. 15 



o 

O'Keefe and Delia ( 1982) 

more cognitively complex then more likely will holistically 
perceive interacting situatit>n and conlexis. •»() 
Organi/.ational .structure as reason for separation t)f academic from 
out'of-elassicK)m experiences, ix 
out-t)f'clas.s e.\'|x riences 

dramatic increa.se in recognition of influence on siutlent 
learning. 78 

rea.soiis for separation from acaticmic experiences. ix*x 
student -faculty contact as a way of focusing on the 
individual student. (>9 

student-faculty interaction consistently shown to be very 
inllueniial in student growth and outcomes. 31 
Outsiders' 

term for .stm lent s intent on their studies. 13 



P 

I'acc ( 198” ) 

tho.se who benefit most iniellecuially from the college 
experience also seem to benelil more in the a(fecti\e- and 
.social tlev eloitmeni domains, 39 
Page ami bage ( 1993) 
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goal-scuin}» and prohlt*ni-solving developed students* self- 
esteem by enhancing perception of competence. 37 
Palmer ( lOH.-i) 

iiigher education culture of individualism mirrors positivism 
w’orld view. 26 
Palmer (1987) 

community as arena for creative conflict protected by 
compassionate fabric of human caring. 41 
fear of conflict leads away from developing communities 
thereby reducing interpersonal interactions and intellectual 
development. 40 
i^cscarella et. al ( 1994) 

living on campus not enliancing for all aspects of learning 
and development, 91-92 

peer 

advLsors training. 88-89 

dynamics example for class attendance. S6 

grt)up as most powerful influence in .studenl.s’ collegiate 

experience. 53-54 

group formation and influence on siudent.s* identity 
research. 25 

groups did not further educational objectives in most 
American colleges. 15 
Perkins. Jay. and 'I'isiiman ( 1994) 

context and social dimension of thinking infltiences the 
process of thinking. 32-33 
Perr>- (1970) 

cognitive development theorist who.se work is incorporated 
in .student affairs preparation prcjgrams, 95 
work related to cognitive development. 21 
PeriT S Scheme, 30 
fKT.sonal profe.ssionals 

.sen'ices provided by an emerging .set of. 16 
personal transforn'iation 

new leaching concepts retiuires, 61-dvi 

Piaget 

emotions as etiergetie .stnirce for functioning of intelligence, 
35-36 
Piaget (1926 > 

recognition of the role of social fortes in children's 
development. .30 
Piaget < 19(^9) 




inleresi as vital affective state in {)r(xess of knowledge 
construction among diilctren, 4y 
Polkosnik and Winston (1989) 

little vv'ork directed toward gaining understanding of 
integration of cognitiv e and psychosocial developments in 
the individual. 4-S 
Poock. Michael 

thanked for reviewing drafts of this repon. xiii 
positive classroom climate 

facilitates learning and therefore enhances students' 
academic iichievemcnt. 38 
positive paiadigtn 

forced emotional and social processes out of the classrotan. 
11 

lias increasingly come uiuler attack, 24-26 

nothing is knowahle except as it is susceptible to empirical 

demonsiratitin. 10 

praxis 

as reflection and action upon the world to transform it, -iS 
caching required by new leacliing concepts, 63-64 
predictors of academic success 

emotional skills better than IQ as. 37 
process of thinking 

context and .social dimension of thinking influences the, 
32-33 

professional hierarchy on most canipiuses is invidious because 

emphasi^.es intellectual development as higher and proper 
ground for faeultv’. 18 
Professors 

trained U) transmit knowledge and skills, not help students 
lx*conie more mature. 2 
psycho logy- 

early cmpfiasis on behavior as tlie only objective 
observable in the field, 23 
p.sychosocial theories of development 
citation of works on. 38 
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qualitative studies c.>f student experience 

pa.st decade has seen a significant increase in the number 
of, 25 

que.slionnaire use.' at lieginning of cla.ss to learn about sludenls. 69 
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K;ilional-Kmoiivc TlRTapy. 
rellection 

on one’s emn stKialization required by new leadiinj* 
concepis. 62 

on pnictiees [Ivat maintain status and po\v’er dilTerencvs 
|■)elween suidenis, faculty and administration required i:>y 
new teaching concepts. 62-C)3 

on relati(jnsliip with students and wliat role (►!' .social and 
emotional elements in teadiin>» means for laculiy, 70 
rejjistrar role in learninj* community pianninji. HS 
relationships 

provide ptm eilul learninj* experiences and opportunities to 
enhanc*e co^nitixe development, 3 1 
types imporlaiu for learning' in an acLidemic .setting. .^1 
researchers and faculty practitioners 

\ iew that focuses effoiis on .siudent.s' intellectual and 
cognitive develojiment. -i 
Kesidence Halls 

"major causal mechanism ” U)r enhancetl outcomes for 
.suidenis in. 02 

need to enhance educational climate of. 91-93 
ways to maximize intelleiiual. .soi ial and emotional 
inlUieiu'e of. 92-93 
Rhoads and Mlack ( 199^> 

critical ciiliural per.speciive compared to Iilx*ration theorx’ in 
that requires imiiual debate and discourse alxuit issues. SI 
Rosen (1992) 

identified .social, affective, ami cognitive inlluences t)f 
collaborative learning. S8 
Rouedie and baker ( 19S~) 

excellent instructors have an integrated |K*iveplion of their 
students, (v 

.study of .\Iiami-l)ade (‘.omimmilv’ Cx)llege. (n-6“ 

Rlpsso. I'al 

conirihuied to undeisiamling ol‘ authors, xiii 
Rutgers I 'niv ersiiy ( I9iS9) 

Moffatt s study at. I'i 
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.s'alovay and .Mayer’s ( lp90) 

motlel orKmotional Intelligences imiudes recognizing 
emotions in others aiul managing relationships. 3^ 




scholarly aciiviiy 

cffcnive inicj’raiion. applicaiion and comnumicaiion of 
kno\vledi»c as wdl as disco wr\' (jr crcalitjii now pan of. 26 
.scholarship 

cmcrginj’ new and broader dcfiniiions of. 26 
redefining of, 20 

Seaulc Central Community College 

collaborative learning at. S9-(i0 
example of coordinated studies program at, S3 
Sel f-(9 rga n i zi ng systems 

proce.ss by which sy.siems sj'jonlaneously Ivcome iiioie 
complex w hen no longer able incorporate inputs. “'S 
Self-Organizing '1‘lieory. 7S-7"’ 
senior tutor 

jtinior faculty member in Matvard House System. H 
.separation of intelleetual from emotional and .social development 
objeeiives at larger in.stiuniims lationale, i.\ 
sSc‘\'cn Ih’inciple.s of C'lood Practice in rndergiadtiale IXluealion. 6". "2 
Sboti ( 1979) 

emotions as .socially eonstrueied. 3S 
Stnith. Cand Kelley 

acknowledge sLipport of. Niii 
Smith tl9SH) 

concerned that insiiiuiions arc limiting .student learning 
opporltiniiies by separating cla.ssroom learning and life 
experience, ‘’7 

Smith ami Haney ( 1993). fhe North American Directory of 
Resitlemial Cloilcges ami th ing Learning Cc-nicrs. S9 
Smith-I.ovin ( 19S9) 

feelings always are intt*rpret».“d in a .social milieu. .VS 
social and imcllecutal dcvclopmerit 
barriers to bridging of. 2.3 
.social cognition 

premised un l)clicf that learning occui> in a .social conicxt. 31 
.social coinimmity on campus breaktlown 

changes that contributed to a breakdown of. in 
.social context 

most learning clcvclojiment takes place w ithin. M) 
social development 

definition t)f . ' 

.social deviations (.lecreased as reason why insiiiuiions shoukl 

develop a more caunpreheiisiw approach to ihcii cducaiion 
process, x 
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social events 

most emotions orij>inaie in. 38 
social forces role 

in children s development. 30 
social integration linked to retention and suct'css 
j»ro\ving evidence ftjr. 3 
.social milieu determines feelings. 38 
social proce.s,ses 

as the range of interper.sonal interactions henveen students, 
their peers, the faculty and (Jther campus professionals. 7 
soeial process from learning 

students can find difficult to .separntc. 33 
Sommers ( 1982) 

importance aitachctl to heterosexual ties in young 
adulthood may interfere wiili establisliment of intimacy. 39 
Southwest Community College 

.students were field .sensitive learners relying on extrinsic 
stimuli to faeiliuite learning. 

.speeialixaiion as j>aih to the continued creation of kmjwledge, 1 1 
Springer et al. ( 1993) 

iime spent .socializing more p(jsili\ el\' related to .self- 
under.sianding learning gains for women than for men. 32 
Stale Tniwisiiy c>f New 3drk al Stony Brook 

nuxst widely known federated learning cammiunity al. 83 
St.Johns College in .Maiyland 

u.se of ' Great Btioks" at. 13 
.student affairs culture 

l)clie\es feelings affeel thinking and learning. 2 
Kuli ( 1993a) disai.ssit)!! of. 19 
value of holistic .student dewlupmenl. 20 
sludeiu affairs graduate pit; par; it it hi jirograms 

as a method of I'aailiy anti Student Affairs .Sot ializalioii. 
93-99 

stutlent affairs praeiiiionens. .See siudeiU affairs prore.s.sionals 
student affairs pmfe.ssionals 

:ictions to inlluenee student intellectual life. ''2-”3 
barriers, due to orientation differentes. helween faculty 
anti. 19 

foens. unlike fatuli)'. both on basic and higher ortler neetls, 
19 

Ibeus primarily on .social, emotional aiitl moral 
tle\ elopmeni. 3 
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role in implementation of cla.s.sroom -based learning 

communities, 86-K9 

role in training peer advisors. 88-89 

should adopt liberation theor\’ as a professional 

philosophy, 70-71 

.strategics and actions in implementing Itineration theon'. 71 
value collaboration o\ or autonomy. 20 
value doing o\ er thinking and relleciing, 20 
view urging faculty promotion of intellectual development 
outside of classroom. 4 
student affairs professionals need to 

apply the Se\ en Principles of Gotxl l^ractice in 
Undergraduate Kducation, 71-72 

assess intellectual and cognitive develcjpment as part of 
out-ol'-cia.ss cwperience.s. 71 

ho an intentional presence in sludenl.s' intellectual li\ e.s, 

. 72-7.^ 

encourage active learning, prompt feedlxtck. workshops 
use, and communication of higli expectations, 
panicipale in academically related activities. 56 
respect diverse talents through support for pluralistic 
communities. 72 

.student as.sociation of intellectual and cognitive knowledge 
ac(|uisition 

with experiences in classroom, and laiK)raiories rather tlian 
oul-of-cla.s.sn)oin. 78 
student culture 

change rerjuires faculty to bring to a conscknis le\el tacit 

iinLlCTStandings of. 55 

faculty influence in .sliapir. 5 t-56 

Horowitz (. 1987 ) discu.ssion of. 19 

influenced by student affairs profes.sionals, 5(>-57 

influences motivations, altitudes, \a!ues and beliefs about 

learning that students carr)' with lliem into classroom. 29 

of tratiitional-agcd .students dominated by desires foi self- 

fulfilltneni. 

self-enlianceineni and financial security. 22 
student tlemogr:«phic changes 

as a potential harrier to integration of intellecuial. emolicmal 
and social proce.ss in learning process. 27-28 
slULlent tiewlopment specialists lend to emphasize proce.ss. I 
student di.strusl of cli.inges mu.si recognize and deal with. 6 i 
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iitudeni diversity increased in 1960’s. 17 

student experience us starting pc^ini for student learning aliemniive 
pedagogues emphasize, SS 
‘Student Focus’ stress ut Muhlenlvetg. 20 

student government as a means of encouraging cooperation anumg 
students. 71 
student learning 

enhancement requires determining it' institutional ethos 
values holistic approaches t<.) learning and student 
participation in all aspects of institutional life. 
experiences facilitating conditions for integration of 
intellectual, soeia! and emotional processes within. 2*i 
literature u.ssumptions, ^ 

must he able to feel and then have opportunity for growth 
and development, 

new teaehing eoncepts reciuired for dismantling haniei's to. 62 
recent call for greater enipliasis by .student affairs 
profe.ssionals on. 3-^ 

role discussed in held of .student affairs llirough 
dissemination of The Student Learning Imperative. 

'I’he Student Learning Imperative. S2 
.satisfyitig liuman relation.sliips are a nece.s.saiy hut 
in.sLiffieient condition for, 66 
student outcomes 

reports on integrating in-cla.ss aiul out-of'cia.ss learning 
e.xperiences. K1^S2 
.student peer groups. See peer 

student retiuiretneni in Fxperimental 0)llege to develop a 
personal of vievw IS 

.student scli'-e.stcem through ge)al-setting and problem-solv ing by 
enhancing perceptiem t»f comjx'tence. .^T 
student strategy to fcx iis on individuals. 68~~0 
student subeultures 

important to luimire many within a single institution. 23 
slLklents of color 

pa.st decade has seen a signiheant increa.se in the luiinher 
(5f qualiiative studies of student experienee foeuseti on. 2S 
Stuily ('iroup on the Cumliiions of F.xeellenee in American lliglier 
Fducation ( 198 1 ), 83 

siikly of Lt institutions involving students in e6ucati(jn t)ut.side tlte 
classroom. 80 

Mij'iport and training for faciihv and student affairs professionals as 
a tnethovl of .socialization. 9(>-‘r 





jsLipponive cliniiue 

prcvcnus emotional overload by defining personal decorum, 
66 

siippt>nive }X‘ople role in 

moving beyond r<;redosure (state of premature resolution), 
32 

Sylvester nW i) 

eanolions important in education Ixcause drives attention 
which drives learning and nienior>'. 36 
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teaching assistant training programs 
importance of. 9*1 
leaching process 

importance ('if incorporating social and emotional elements 
in. 6H 

’lerenzini and Pascarella ( 1991 ) 

integrative study eoncliides clujieographing of iniellecuial 
with emoii(»nal and interpersonal development has greatest 
imj')ael on .students, ix 
llieoty of multiple intelligences. 3H 

'riernev ( 1990) and riemey and Ritoads (199 1 ) di.scu.ssion 
of faculty culture. 19 
'riernev ( 1993) 

speaks of taanmunilies of differences as v alued and to be 
nurtured. .^3 
rinlu. \'inceni 

menlorslii[> of. .\iii 
Timo (1993) 

important to nurture many .student .subcultures within a 
single in.siitution. 23 

link IxMvveen social iniegniiion and retention and .success. 3 
'lompkins. Han 

contributed Kj understanding of authors, xiii 
'i'otal Quality Management .strategy 

as a model for integrating elements of student learning. HO 
transference 

inieractkms between students and faculty, 2S 
'IVansformaiion 

ie(.|iiires trust, jUT.si.stence atid confidence in ultimate 
(Miicome. <H 

tutor 

as graduate students in Harvard House .'sy.siem. I i 
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iinifteci campus community 

as bairitr lo bridging siudcnis' social, cmoiional. and 
intellectual de\’clo[vnicnt. 23 
University at Stony Brook 

as an example oFan integrated living-learning program. 89. 
89-90 

University of Washington 

I-re.shnuin interest groujxs at. 8-1-85 
I niversity of Wisconsin 

curricular reform effoils at. 15 
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value e.xaminalion felt not puiview of educato.'s. 21 
value-free content of the di.sciplines 

safer for faculty than topics such tis morals and \ alues. 2! 
Nun Bertalanffy (1969) described concept of self-organizing systems 
as process by which systems spontaneously lx*conie more 
complex 

wiiCMi no longer able incorporate inputs. 75 
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thanked j'or reviewing drafts of this report, xiii 
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